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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 



The late Rev. John Broad, of Hitchin, was an 
attendant on my ministry at Craven Chapel soon 
after my settlement in the Metropolis, but after 
the lapse of a few years I lost sight of him, 
except hearing from time to time of his assiduous 
cultivation of his talents, his zealous advocacy of 
the truths of the Gospel, and the signal blessing 
of God upon his labours, which gave me great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Of the high estimation in which he was held 
at Hitchin I was an eye-witness, when some years 
since, on a visit to that place, I renewed my 
acquaintance with him, and received his warm 
recognition of our former meetings. There was 
a serene and constant smile upon his countenance, 
indicative of the peace that reigned within, and 
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his discourse was redolent of the fragrance of that 
better country to which we were both consciously- 
making progress. 

A short time after this, he was prevailed upon 
to publish a sermon he had preached on " The Te»t 
of Christian Doctrine," which did him great credit. 
Of this discourse he favoured me with a copy, 
with a letter which I highly prize, in which he 
disclosed for the first time the secret of the more 
than ordinary regard I received from him, namely, 
the benefit formerly derived by him from my 
ministry. 

Since his decease, at the earnest request of many 
who most highly esteemed and reverenced the 
lamented author of these Lectures, his surviving 
relatives have been induced to print them as a 
memento of his public services, with a view of 
perpetuating and extending his usefulness. They 
form but a very small portion of materials of the 
same nature which he has left behind, and will 
remind his attentive hearers of his clear expositions 
of the sacred Word, and of his earnest endeavours 
to render every part of it profitable to them " for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction 
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in righteousness," and will enable them to make 
him known to others for their benefit. May the 
perusal of the contents of this little volume renew 
and deepen the impressions made by their oral 
delivery, now that he " rests from his labours," 
and " sleeps in Jesus." 

J. LEIFCHILD, D.D. 



Primrose Hill, 

October, 1860. 
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At the very outset of these discourses on the 
Book of Jonah, I think it right to disclaim all 
manner of sympathy with the strenuous efforts 
which have been recently made, especially by the 
theological critics of Germany, to rob it of its 
purely historical character. It is really astonishing 
to observe the amount of ingenuity which these 
writers have exercised, and the discordant theories 
they have broached, while seeking to reconcile the 
statements embodied in this book with the ordinary 
course of nature, in order to exclude the special 
interposition of a Divine agency. 

Some regard the entire book as an allegory based 
upon the Phoenician myth of Hercules and the Sea- 
monster. Others suppose it to have had an his- 
torical basis, although its present form be fanciful 
or mythical. Thus, Hordt contends that it is an 
historical allegory, descriptive of the fate of Ma- 
nasseh and his grandson Josiah, kings of Judah. 
The fancy of this inventive author has found ample 
gratification. Tarshish, according to his interpreta- 
tion, symbolised the kingdom of Lydia; the ship 
the Jewish republic, whose captain was Zadoc, the 
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high -priest ; while the casting of Jonah into the 
sea denoted the temporary captivity of Manasseh 
in Babylon. Another eminent critic regards the 
book as the record of a dream which occurred to 
Jonah as he slept during the raging of the storm. 
Similar liberties hare been taken with the leading 
facts recorded in the narrative with reference to 
the miraculous preservation of Jonah. Thus, while 
one writer labors hard to show that the Hebrew 
word rendered " a great fish " signifies " a life 
preserver," a second intimates an opinion that 
Jonah was taken up by a ship having a large fish 
for a figure-head, while a third conjectures that the 
Prophet took refuge on the carcase of a dead whale 
that happened to be floating near the spot where 
he was cast overboard. 

These hypotheses are all vague and baseless, and 
scarcely merit a special refutation. To a spiritually- 
minded Christian, it must ever be a melancholy 
thing to witness the prostitution of eminent talents 
and great learning to so unworthy a purpose as 
the endeavour to disparage the authority of re- 
velation. Yet, if such puerilities as those adverted 
to are all that the rationalists and neologians of 
the age can adduce against the miracles recorded in 
this book, the friends of truth have but little cause 
for alarm. The history of Jonah is certainly striking 
and extraordinary. Its characteristic prodigy does 
not resemble the other miraculous phenomena re- 
corded in the Scriptures. Yet there is nothing to 
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countenance the idea of its being anything else than 
a literal narrative. It was thus regarded by all the 
earlier Jews, while our Saviour's pointed and peculiar 
allusion to it obviously implies its reality.* All the 
allusions of Christ to Old Testament events on similar 
occasions were to actual occurrences.f Why, then, 
should the history of Jonah be treated as a myth, 
an allegory, a parable, or a dream f 

We propose in the present course of lectures to 
seize on the more prominent incidents of the nar- 
rative, hoping to gather from them some of those 
lessons of heavenly wisdom of which they are so 
eminently suggestive. Thus, we shall have occasion 
to contemplate Jonah as a fugitive; Jonah in the 
storm ; Jonah in the sea ; Jonah at Nineveh ; Jonah 
under his booth; aad Jonah as a sign. 



JONAH AS A FUGITIVE. 

Jonah i, 1—3. 

The subject will bring before us — (1) The Pro- 
phefs times; (2) The Prophet's Mission; and (3) 
The Prophefs flight 

I. — THE PROPHET'S TIMES. 

The period of Jonah's agency in the affairs of 
Israel, although not mentioned in the text, is 

* Matthew xii, 40. f John iii, 14; vi, 49 ; Matthew xii, 42. 
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marked with sufficient distinctness in the second 
book of Kings, xiv, 25 — 27.* This passage places 
it beyond a doubt that he was in the exercise of the 
prophetic office certainly not later than the reign 
of Jeroboam the Second ; for the prediction he is 
recorded to have uttered, respecting the recovery of 
a part of the Israelitish territory from the yoke of 
Syria, was fulfilled by the hand of Jeroboam, and 
that soon after his accession to the throne. The 
prophecy which foretold these conquests must mani- 
festly have had a still earlier date — nay, it was 
unmistakably uttered when the affairs of Israel were 
in a shattered and disordered condition. But the 
nation was never in the state described in the above 
passage during the reign of Jeroboam, nor even 
when he ascended the throne. It had been so, 
indeed, at the accession of his father Joash, who 
found the kingdom reduced to the most abject sub- 
jection to the king of Syria ; but he had gradually 
restored it by a succession of victories to comparative 
strength, and commenced the prosperous career 
which was only continued and carried out by 
Jeroboam. Hence, the utterance of Jonah's pre- 
diction concerning the recovery of Hamath and 

* He restored the coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath 
unto the sea of the plain, according to the word of the Lord God of 
Israel, which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher. For the Lord saw 
the affliction of Israel, that it was very bitter : for there was not any 
shut up, nor any left, nor any helper for Israel. And the Lord said 
not that he would blot out the name of Israel from under heaven : but 
he saved them by the han4 of Jeroboam the son of Joash. 
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Damascus seems rather to belong to the earlier part 
of the reign of Joash — the fulfilment of it being 
ascribed only to Jeroboam because it was he who 
recovered the more distant part of the territory of 
which it spake. 

We thus arrive at the result that Jonah was the 
earliest in point of time of all the prophets whose 
predictions are recorded in separate books. Hosea 
and Amos are both represented to have prophesied in 
the days of Jeroboam ; but from the internal evidences 
of time given in their writings, they could not have 
begun to prophecy till near the close of his reign. 
The time of Jonah thus verges closely on that of 
Elisha, and we can scarcely doubt that the two were 
for some years contemporaneous. Elisha lived to an 
advanced age, and died some time in the reign of 
Joash, before the close of his successful conflict with 
the Syrians. But as the entire reign of Joash did 
not exceed sixteen years, we may reasonably infer 
that Jonah, who, in the course of the early part of 
that reign opened his commission, had sat at the 
feet of Elisha. His first appearance, also, was of a 
kind that fitly became the successor of that gentle 
and humane ambassador of Heaven ; for the word 
then put into his mouth — the only direct word, 
indeed, which Jonah is recorded to have uttered 
concerning Israel — was a word of mercy and con- 
solation. It assured the people that the Lord still 
yearned over them for their good, and would once 
more drive back the tide of evil that had been flowing 
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in upon them, and recover the territory they had 
lost. Yet, although the promise of returning pros- 
perity was held out, it was not doubtfully intimated 
that all stood in an uncertain and hazardous position. 
The mercy of heaven hovered over the land as if 
ready to take its departure. The Lord had only 
" not said" he would blot out the name of Israel, 
but neither had he said he would preserve it. The 
fate of the kingdom hung in a kind of fearful 
suspense, as if He on whom its destinies were sus- 
pended was waiting the issue of a last trial to decide 
whether it was to be re-established in peace or given 
up to perdition. 

Such was the posture of affairs in the kingdom 
of Israel when Jonah entered on his prophetical 
career, and an attentive consideration of the cha- 
racter of the times is essential to a clear under- 
standing, both of the peculiarity of his mission, 
and the singularity of his conduct. We cannot 
attempt to trace the successive steps by which 
the critical state of things described in the passage 
just quoted had been brought about. We have 
now chiefly to do with the melancholy faet. The 
grand evils in the kingdom of Israel were the 
idolatry and corruption introduced into God's wor- 
ship, with their natural and inevitable consequences. 
The Lord in various ways caused a solemn protest to 
be lifted against these iniquities at the period of their 
introduction, by the self-denying resistance of the 
priests and Levites, by the warning voice of the 
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prophet that went from Judah, and by the appalling 
word of judgment delivered by the aged Ahijah to 
Jeroboam's wife. The protest was for some time 
vigorously maintained by a faithful remnant in the 
kingdom, who refused to assemble for worship at 
Dan and Bethel, but still repaired to Jerusalem) 
and not a few of whom ultimately settled there. 
It was further maintained through the ministry 
of Elijah and Elisha, and the schools of the 
prophets instituted by them, which constituted a 
provisional substitute for the exiled priesthood of 
the house of Aaron, and a standing witness against 
the idolatrous worship from which they stood en- 
tirely aloof. By " terrible things in righteovme8%" 
the Lord had also protested against the evil, having 
expressly on this ground first cut off the house of 
Jeroboam, then the house of Baasha, then of Zimri, 
then the family of Ahab, while at the same time He 
»M**.U*-^ **--»*-«' 

evil to scourge and afflict the land of Israel in its 
borders. And now, at the time of Jonah's appear- 
ance on the stage of history, the house of Jehu, 
because they also foUowed in the same forbidden 
course, had been brought to the verge of ruin, and 
the whole kingdom lay bleeding under the strokes 
of judgment so severe, that recovery seemed almost 
hopeless. But divine compassion was not yet 
exhausted — the Lord remembered once more the 
covenant, and seeking to win the people again to 
His love and service, He gave yet another promise 
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of returning prosperity, which he also fulfilled by the 
hands of Joash and Jeroboam. On the part of the 
latter besotted prince, however, no signs of repentance 
were evinced— on the contrary, a more heedless 
infatuation and wide-spread profligacy everywhere 
appeared, and sinking into profound carnality of 
spirit, the infidel sentiment was everywhere rife — 
"The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil." 
But might there not be another, and an altogether 
novel effort put forth for the recovery of the people 
— an effort that from its very nature might at once 
display the inexcusable nature of their impenitence, 
and the certainty, if it were continued, of immediate 
retribution ? God decided upon the adoption of 
such an extreme measure, and we find it carried 
into execution by the prophet Jonah. Though 
having immediate respect to the Ninevites, the 
mission of Jonah spoke also in the loudest and most 
impressive manner to the people of Israel, and was 
specifically designed for their instruction and ad- 
vantage. 

This hasty glance at the times of Jonah will 
assist us in our meditation on 

II. — THE PROPHET'S MISSION. 

Jonah was a prophet in the kingdom of Israel, 
and as the prophetical gift, like every other com- 
munication of the Spirit, was always bestowed for 
the especial benefit of the visible church, we cannot 
doubt that to be a witness to Israel was the great 
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object of his mission. Why Nineveh in particular 
should have been chosen as the scene of the Pro- 
phet's labours is a question which ultimately resolves 
itself into the sovereignty of God, as there were no 
doubt many other cities at that time to which a 
similar messenger might, with equal propriety, have 
been sent. There are, however, two circumstances 
recorded concerning Nineveh which rendered it 
peculiarly suitable for the great and benevolent 
object which Jehovah had in view. These were, the 
magnitude of its population and resources, and the 
enormity of its crimes. 

In Jonah's commission, it is simply styled " that 
great city ;" literally, " a great city of God." 
Heathen writers have handed down the most extra- 
ordinary accounts of its grandeur and extent. It 
is reported to have been much greater than Babylon, 
and to have been surrounded by walls one hundred 
feet high, and so broad that three waggons might be 
driven on them abreast. These walls were fortified, 
at proper distances, by fifteen hundred towers, each 
rising two hundred feet in height, and rendering the 
whole so strong that the city was thought to be 
impregnable. It is also in perfect accordance with 
the reports of heathen historians that it is spoken of 
in the Bible as a city of three days' journey, and that 
it contained no fewer than a hundred and twenty 
thousand little children, representing probably a 
population of nearly one million. Situated on the 
banks of the Tigris, and occupying a position most 
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convenient for an emporium of merchandize between 
eastern and western Asia, we are quite able to under- 
stand bow so magnificent a city should have risen 
there, and how the prophet Nahum should speak 
of it as having multiplied its merchants above the 
stars of heaven, and as revelling in wealth and 
luxury. We have the fullest confirmation of the 
ancient accounts respecting Nineveh in the elaborate 
and beautiful work of Mr. Layard, on the city and 
its remains. In the course of the work he writes, 
" The city had now attained the dimensions assigned 
to it in the book of Jonah and by Diodorus Siculus. 
If we take the four great mounds of Nimroud, 
Kouyunjik, Khorsobad, and Karamles as the corners 
of a square, it will be found that its sides correspond 
pretty accurately with the four hundred and eighty 
stadia, or sixty miles of the geographer."* He 
here mentions, in a note, that from the northern 
extremity of Kouyunjik to Nimroud is about eighteen 
miles ; the distance from Nimroud to Karamles about 
twelve ; the opposite sides of the square the same. 
Twenty miles is the day's journey in the East, and 
we have consequently, the three days' journey of 
Jonah for the circumference of the city. The exact 
agreement of these measurements is remarkable. 
Within this space there are many large mounds, 
including the principal ruins in Assyria, and the 
entire face of the country is strewed with the 
remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments. 
* " Nineveh and its Remains," vol. 2, pp. 247—9. 
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The space between the great public edifices was 
probably filled up by private houses standing in the 
midst of gardens. (Scarcely a husbandman drives 
his plough over the soil without exposing vestiges of 
former habitations. Existing ruins distinctly prove 
that Nineveh acquired its greatness in the time of 
the kings of the second dynasty, that is to say, of 
the kings mentioned in Scripture. ,. It was then that 
Jonah visited it and that the tidings of its size and 
magnificence were carried to the West and by the 
Greek authors recorded and handed down to us. 

Large and populous cities invariably become 
nurseries of sin and corruption. Such places are 
usually the hotbeds of vice, where the seeds of depra- 
vity shoot up with a rapid and portentous growth, 
and where there is everything to foster the base and 
guilty passions of our nature without any counter- 
vailing check. And Nineveh was no exception. 
Like too many of our great cities, though it con- 
tained stately palaces and gorgeous temples — though 
there were to be found within it the choicest products 
of nature, and the noblest works of art — it remained 
destitute of that true glory which religion only can 
impart, and was shrouded in that gloom and degrada- 
tion into which vice will ever plunge its votaries. It 
could have been no commonplace wickedness, no 
ordinary impiety, that led Jehovah to declare, 
" Their wickedness is come up before me" This is the 
same testimony that was borne at a much earlier 
period concerning the inhabitants of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah, and denotes a state of flagrant immorality 
and vicious abandonment.* The iniquities perpe- 
trated at Nineveh, were of no common order, but 
such as raised a cry that pierced the very heavens, 
and would no longer permit the righteous God, 
whose ears it entered, to look on as a silent 
spectator of the evil. How amazing the long- 
suffering and goodness of God towards that guilty 
people ! Instead of at once blotting them out 
from under heaven as a moral pest, He commissioned 
his servant Jonah to call them to repentance. The 
cry which he was to utter doubtless was a cry of 
solemn denunciation, of awful warning; but why 
should such a cry be raised in the streets of Nineveh, 
unless it were designed to arouse its guilty inhabitants 
to a just sense of their guilt, and to a frank acknow- 
ledgement of their sin ? 

The pre-eminent greatness of Nineveh, with its 
wide-spread commerce and its unrivalled splen- 
dour, rendered it more than any other place in that 
region of the world " a city set upon a hill ;" so that 
whatever extraordinary achievement might be per- 
formed there would speedily obtain notoriety among 
all the surrounding nations. Its crying sins and 
abominations, while they rendered it perfectly 
obnoxious to the judgments of Heaven, being found 
in connection with such gigantic strength and worldly- 
prosperity, seemed to bid defiance to any attempt at 
reformation. Who would have ventured to predict 

* Nahum iii, 1 — &. 
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that a people so immersed in sin and so richly 
furnished with the means of security and defence, 
would quail before the voice of a single preacher of 
repentance, and he, too, a stranger? But then, if 
this one call to repentance, notwithstanding the un- 
likelihood of its success, should still prove effectual — 
if the Prophet of Israel, after labouring in vain 
among his own people, should, by a solitary effort, 
become first the reformer and then the Saviour of a 
mighty nation — what a loud rebuke and what a 
solemn warning would the transaction administer to 
backsliding and impenitent Israel, a people who had 
been long dealt with by special ambassadors from 
God — among whom an entire order of prophets for 
successive generations had been plying their high 
vocation, while as yet no successful inroad had been 
made on the prevailing idolatry and corruption ! 

Such was precisely the use which our Lord made 
of the preaching of Jonah at Nineveh. He told the 
Jews of His own generation that the people of 
Nineveh would rise up in the Judgment to condemn 
them, because they had repented at Jonah's preach- 
ing, while He, a greater than Jonah, spoke only to 
cold and impenitent hearts. But to the Jews who 
lived in the days of Jonah the lesson came closer 
x still. Indeed, the principle on which God acted in 
sending Jonah to preach at Nineveh was just that 
which Moses had announced ages before.* And 
thus, through the effects of Jonah's ministry at 

* Deuteronomy xxxii, 21. 
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Nineveh, Jehovah designed to make a powerful 
appeal to his people Israel — as though He should 
say, "See Nineveh, that foolish nation, hitherto 
no people of mine, how they have bowed their 
hearts at my call, and broken off their sins by 
repentance at the first intimation of my threatened 
judgments; while you, my favourite people, the 
children of my kingdom, have only despised my 
words and hardened your hearts against my fear ! 
How can I delay to vindicate my right in your 
destruction P And if, in proceeding to do this, I 
should give to these penitent heathen the ascendancy 
over you, must not your hearts discern the justice 
of the retribution P" It is precisely the same prin- 
ciple on which God is still acting in sending the 
Word of life unto the Gentiles, aiid in the astonishing 
success that attends its publication.* 



m. — the prophet's flight. 



In whatever way the Divine pleasure was signi- 
fied to Jonah, whether by means of instrumental 
signs, an audible voice, or in a vision of the night, 
it is evident that he well understood the commission 
with which he was entrusted, the probability of its 
success, and its reference to the instruction of Israel, f 
It was not, then, owing to any misgivings as to the 
validity of his call that Jonah resolved to flee. 

* Romans xi, 11. f Jonah iv, 2. 
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A variety of considerations may be supposed to 
have influenced his flight ; something may have been 
due to natural timidity. Jonah was a man of like 
passions with ourselves — naturally as susceptible to 
shame and fear and injury as we, and endowed with a 
love of life equally strong. The mission entrusted to 
him was imminently perilous. No easy task would 
it be to execute such a mission in the metropolis of 
our own land. No man would do it unless he 
possessed an heroic faith. What, then, must it have 
been for Jonah to go forth alone into the midst of 
Nineveh, that idolatrous and bloody city, and there, 
in the midst of scorning myriads, to teach of righ- 
teousness, temperance, and judgment to come ? If 
the trial was more than Jonah could bear — if nature 
winced at the prospect — is it any great marvel? 
" Let him that is without sin cast the first stone." 

National prejudice may have exerted some influ- 
ence on Jonah's mind. In the mind of the Jews this 
feeling has ever been remarkably strong. Taught to 
regard themselves as God's peculiar people, and to 
deem association with the heathen and conformity 
to their customs as rendering them ceremoniously un- 
clean — they looked down upon «U besides their own 
nation with feelings of supercilious pride and reli- 
gious aversion. Jonah was the first of the prophets 
who had received a commission to go unto the 
Gentiles ; and if in after days Peter, who lived 
under the dispensation of the Spirit, required a 
miraculous apparition in order to dispel his preju- 
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dices and prepare him to preach salvation to the 
Gentiles, we ought not to be surprised at Jonah's re- 
luctance to execute a mission so revolting to all the 
cherished predilections of his soul. 

Despondency, arising from the non-success of his 
past labours, and the seeming hopelessness of the 
undertaking, tended to unnerve him for the fulfilment 
of his mission. Long and earnestly had he laboured 
for the reclamation of his own people, but hitherto 
nothing but disappointment had attended his efforts. 
What reason had he to expect better success in 
preaching to the wicked Ninevites — a people sunk in 
all the darkness and superstition of heathenism, and 
addicted to every kind of sensual excess ? 

But another and a conflicting element was at work 
in his mind — namely, a latent suspicion of the Divine 
sincerity. This is apparent in the confessions pre- 
viously cited from the fourth ohapter of the book. 
Evidently Jonah thought it exceedingly probable 
that God would spare Nineveh, as he had done 
Israel, notwithstanding the warning voice he was 
commissioned to utter. He looked upon his mission 
. in the light of an experiment, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the inveteracy of human depravity 
and the richness of the Divine forbearance. That 
the Ninevites would repent he did not believe, 
and that God would destroy them was a fact of 
which he was equally incredulous; and hence he 
came to regard the fulfi l ment of his mission as a 
matter of little importance, and hardly justifying 
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the personal inconvenience and risk to which it 
would inevitably expose him. Contemplating such 
an issue to his mission, the man of God would regard 
his own official reputation as compromised, and 
expect to find the hearts of his countrymen hardened 
in their unbelief. 

Now, while either of the causes enumerated 
might serve to account for Jonah's reluctance to obey 
God, it is upon the last mentioned that I should 
feel disposed to lay the chief stress, especially as it is 
involved in the Prophet's own confession. The com- 
bined influence of these various considerations must 
have been powerful beyond conception. I do not say 
this to justify the Prophet's disobedience (for nothing 
can excuse the sin of refusing to obey an express com- 
mand of God) ; but for the purpose of silencing those 
who are disposed to complain of Jonah as though he 
were a " sinner above all .the dwellers in Jerusalem." 

Yet the flight seems to have been deliberately 
planned. There is nothing in the narrative to 
countenance the notion adopted by some that Jonah 
was labouring under some temporary insanity. If, 
indeed, he really entertained the notion that he 
could hide himself from the Omnipotent eye of God, 
it would have proved that reason tottered on her 
throne ; but where is the evidence that so absurd 
a thought ever entered the Prophet's mind ? 

Everything in the narrative bespeaks forethought 
-—a settled plan and design. "We are told from 
whence he determined to flee — " the presence of the 
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Lord;" that is, from the land of Judea, where God had 
in a special manner taken up His abode, where the 
symbols of His gracious presence were to be found, 
where His Worship was instituted, and, above all, 
where the spirit of inspiration continually rested on 
His servants the prophets, constituting them the 
messengers of Jehovah to Israel. It was a common 
idea among the Jews that Jehovah only revealed 
Himself to man in the Holy Land. Jonah seems to 
have participated in the notion ; and thus, with the 
view of escaping the punishment due to disobedience, 
and the renewal of so unwelcome a commission, he 
determined to quit the consecrated soil. 

He also decided on the place of his destination. 
This was Tarshish, or Tartessus, a large city on the 
western coast of Spain, near to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The name, however, was given to the 
whole of the colonies which were planted by Tyre, 
on the south-western coast of Spain, in the same 
general way in which we speak of the West Indies. 
Now, in fixing on Tarshish the object of the fugitive 
prophet evidently was to get as far as possible from 
the place to which God had directed him. In order 
to reach Nineveh he must have gone due east from 
Jerusalem. Tarshish lay in a due westerly course, 
and in figurative phraseology he might he said to 
have resolved to flee to the end of the earth. 

The plan was promptly executed. God had said 
to him, "Arise and go to Nineveh." Jonah arose, 
not, however, to obey, but ix>flee. 
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Providence seemed to favour his design. He went 
down to Joppa (now called Jappa), a sea-port in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Palestine, and about 
forty miles north-west of Jerusalem. On his arrival 
at Joppa he found a ship taking in goods and passen- 
gers for Tarshish and, it would seem, just ready for 
sea. Everything appeared favourable to his plan, 
and with great cheerfulness Jonah paid his fare, 
went on board, and bade ferewell to the coasts of 
Palestine. Thus far Providence, instead of checking 
Jonah in his mad scheme, seemed to smile on the 
enterprise, and little did the fugitive dreamy as 
the wind blew fair and the gallant vessel gaily 
ploughed the waves, that all these things con- 
stituted an essential part of that terrible economy 
of discipline by which God designed to castigate his 
rebellion. 

There are several important truths suggested by 
this introductory portion of the Book of Jonah. It 
reminds us of God's judicial observation of the sins 
of men. The wickedness of the Ninevites came up 
before God. It was all open and naked to the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do, and was regarded 
by Him with infinite displacency. It cried aloud 
for vengeance, and He testified his righteous dis- 
pleasure. And are not our sins, whether personal 
or national, as fully known to God P He looketh 
upon men universally, simultaneously, intensely, in- 
cessantly, and judicially. " Be sure your sins will 
find you out." National sins may be regarded as 
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the forerunners of national judgments, for the wicked 
ness of communities ever calls down a righteous 
retribution from the supreme ruler. The old world 
affords many examples of this, in the history of 
Egypt, the Canaanites, Babylon, Nineveh, the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and the Jews. And if we compare 
the position of our own country with that of Nineveh 
we shall find that our's possesses superior advantages 
while yet it abounds in ungodliness, and thus stands 
in jeopardy of chastisement. 

The worst of sinners are, during their con- 
tinuance in the present world, living under an 
economy of mercy. The fact is obvious in the 
respite of the merited damnation, in the innumerable 
means of enjoyment open to them, in their reluctance 
to die, and especially in the declaration that God 
now commands all men everywhere to repent. 

It is further to be observed that in carrying out 
His gracious designs, God condescends to employ 
human instrumentality, and expects from all his 
servants implicit obedience. The object contemplated 
in this arrangement is that every Christian should 
be called to be a witness for God. Ministers of the 
Gospel are specially appointed to preach repentance 
and forgiveness of sin, and they are taught by this 
narrative not to shun to declare the whole counsel 
of God.* 

The evasion or neglect of known duty involves a 
wilful withdrawment from the gracious presence of 

* Col. i, 28, 
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the Lord. Divine manifestations are only promised 
to the obedient Christian, and communion with God 
can never be enjoyed while iniquity is reigning in 
the heart. To know the will of God and not to do 
it is to expose ourselves to severe castigation. It 
requires no formal act of fleeing to produce the 
separation from the divine presence of God — sin of 
itself separates- " Two cannot walk together except 
they be agreed." 

While living estranged from the fellowship of 
God, nothing is more common than a mistaken view 
of the aspects of Providence. In the instance before 
us, as we have seen, everything appeared to favour 
Jonah's flight, and I suppose that as the vessel 
steered out of the harbour he congratulated himself 
on his good fortune. Yet it was not a kindness but 
a chastisement to Jonah that all things went thus 
smoothly. Suppose that on his arrival at Joppa no 
vessel had been found there, or that the ship in 
question had been detained some days or weeks 
longer in port, the delay might have produced re- 
flection, and deep repentance on account of his 
folly. It is in God's light that we see light. The 
most spiritually-minded Christian will ever be found 
the best interpreter of the Divine dispensation.* 

"We must not flatter ourselves that our designs 
are good because Providence seems to concur in 
them ; nor set God's favour in opposition to his 
word; nor imagine that opportunities for sin will 

* Hosea xiv, 9 ; Ps. cyii, 43. 
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warrant us in committing it. When men are doing 
wrong, it often happens that for a time all things 
seem to go on pleasantly, and they think it will 
always be so, but sooner or later they will be made 
to learn that " verily there is a God that judgeth in 
the earth" and that " it is indeed a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God"* 

* Ps. xxxrii, 35, &c. ; lxxiii, 3 — 20. 
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JONAH IN THE STOKM. 

Chap, i, 4—16. 

We have already contemplated Jonah as a 
fugitive. We are in the present lecture to behold 
him in the storm. The section of the narrative 
which now claims our attention records the Pro- 
phet's arrest, the Prophet's arraignment, and the 
Prophet's immolation. 

I. — THE ARREST. 

(1) In the narrative of the Prophet's arrest, we 
trace the most unequivocal proofs of the Divine 
agency. 

It is impossible that any devout mind should 
reflect on the means adopted for the arrest and 
exposure of the fugitive prophet without a realizing 
conviction of the solemn truth, " The hand of God 
is here ! " 

We behold the power of God exerted in pro- 
ducing the storm : " The Lord sent out a great wind 
into the sea, and there was a mighty tempest in the 
sea, so that the ship was like to be broken." 
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God is at no loss for messengers to execute his 
sovereign pleasure. In the present instance it was 
not an angel who was commissioned to recall the 
fugitive ; neither was a fellow prophet sent to reclaim 
the wanderer ; nor was his restoration to be effected 
by a " still small voice " issuing from the excellent 
glory. The sin of Jonah was greal^-his punishment 
was to be exemplary; and hence the method of 
correction adopted involved a display of the terrible 
majesty and Almighty power of that great Being 
whom he had dared to disobey. 

Jonah was a disobedient servant, but God has 
servants who never rebel. All the elements are at 
His call. The stormy wind fulfils His word, -and 
now a fierce wind is despatched to arrest the Pro- 
phet's flight. 

Nothing in nature is less under our control than 
the wind— it is like the dew or the rain " that tarrieth 
not for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men." 
Indeed, it is not only beyond our control, but almost 
without the sphere of our knowledge, for its natural 
causes yet remain to be satisfactorily investigated. 
But, whatever the natural laws that regulate the 
wind, that God who established those laws can 
suspend or vary them at His pleasure. From 
whatever point of the compass the winds arise, and 
whether they come in gentle breezes Or furious 
blasts, they receive their commission from the Su- 
preme Ruler, and fulfil His wise designs. The 
wind sent in pursuit of Jonah was evidently 
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preternatural. The ship had put to sea with a 
favourable breeze, the mariners, generally skilful 
in ^discerning the face of the sky, saw no symptoms 
of an approaching storm, and the state of the 
weather led them to anticipate a prosperous voy- 
age. Suddenly, however, the wind increased to 
a perfect hurricane ; it was not confined to the 
upper region of the air, but beat directly on the face 
of the waters. The angry billows arose in all their 
grandeur and majestic fury, and the vessel in which 
Jonah was embarked seemed all but engulphed in 
the yawning deep. The wind expended its fury 
in one particular direction. Perhaps in some parts 
of the Mediterranean it was moderate, but where 
the Tarshish ship was sailing its fierceness was 
terrific. It seemed as if the vessel itself felt the 
indignation of God, and was ready to break in 
pieces at the touch of his Almighty hand. A violent 
storm at sea must be a terrible sight. The dense 
darkness that veils the sky, the raging winds, the 
swelling billows upon which the straining vessel rises 
mountains high, only to plunge headlong into the deep 
watery abyss — the splitting of the masts, the flapping" 
of the sails, the creaking of the ropes and of the 
timber, together with the foaming surge which ever 
and anon sweeps over the decks — the consternation 
of the seamen, and the shrieks of those less accustomed 
to the perils of the deep — must conspire to produce 
a scene inexpressibly awful and fearfully sublime.* 

* David describes a sea-storm in language strikingly graphic, 
Psalm cvii, 23—27. 

C 
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So evidently was the storm that overtook Jonah 
a supernatural occurrence that the mariners at once 
recognized the fact by invoking their respective 
deities. The vessel was manned by men of various 
nations, and their conduct at this juncture is an 
illustration of the manner in which the religious 
faculty in man is developed in times of imminent 
peril. Even these heathen had learned to connect 
prayer with the means for securing safety. Having 
appealed to their gods, they " cast forth the 
wares that were in the ship into the sea." How 
much will men part with to preserve the Life of 
the body, how little to avert the loss of the soul ! 
Who can peruse the narrative of this fearful storm 
and doubt the assertion, " Power belongeth unto 
God ?" Let not the disobedient Christian dream of 
eluding the search of God's messengers ! 

(2) We behold the wisdom of God displayed 
in directing the casting of lots. It was by this 
means that the fugitive was discovered. The ma- 
riners, having consulted one with another, and being 
convinced in their own minds that this unexpected 
and awful storm was but the expression of Heaven's 
vengeance against some one either of their own 
number or of the passengers, resolved to cast lots 
for the purpose of discovering the guilty party. The 
proposal was immediately approved of and carried 
into execution — " they cast lots, and the lot fell upon 
Jonah." The decision by lot, as indicating the 
will of an overruling power, is found among almost 
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all heathen nations. No doubt, Kke other customs, it 
is a tradition founded on God's appointment to his 
people. Its adoption, however, as a means of de- 
tecting criminals has never been sanctioned by 
Jehovah as an established rule. Hence, but for 
the special interposition of Providence, these mariners 
might have condemned the innocent. It should be 
remarked that while in rebuke of those who exclude 
a Divine agency, and recognize nothing but atheistic 
chance in human affairs, Solomon declares that " the 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal thereof 
is of the Lord," he nowhere teaches us to regard 
the lot as the oracle of God's judgment, either with 
regard to character or conduct. God determines the 
fall of the lot, but He does not determine the justness 
of the cause by so doing. In the case of Jonah, 
however, an unerring hand guided the lot, even 
when used in opposition to the revealed will of 
Heaven. The wisdom of God directs a supernatural 
expedient for the attainment of His own purpose; 
and from among the mass of individuals on board 
this vessel Jonah is singled out. 

Behold, then, the wisdom and the power of God 
combining for the arrest of the fugitive prophet ; 
and learn that however complicated and however 
unusual, as far as human agency is concerned, 
are the processes by which sin is detected, the God 
of Heaven controls and rules them all for the accom- 
plishment of His own wise and holy designs. It 
must ever be instructive to the wanderer to trace the 

c 2 
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hand of God in all the circumstances which led to 
the arrest of Jonah. 

(3) The termination of the flight was so con- 
ducted as to exhibit the fugitive in the most humi- 
liating aspect. We discover the Prophet slumbering 
in the hour of danger — " Jonah was gone down into 
the sides of the ship ; and he lay, and was fast 
asleep." There was enough in the mental conflicts 
through which the rebellious prophet had passed 
to produce physical exhaustion, and perhaps this 
feeling of weariness had been greatly increased by 
his journey to Joppa, which seems from the previous 
verses to have been accomplished in great haste. 
Jonah's deep slumbers have generally been regarded 
as indicative of a torpid conscience ; and it must be 
confessed that for a man in his circumstances to sleep 
so soundly that neither the raging of the storm, the 
pitching and straining of the vessel, nor the cries of 
the mariners, could awaken him, did display a want 
of proper religious sensibility. There were a number 
of individuals, together with a large amount of pro- 
perty, in imminent jeopardy — brought into that 
condition of peril through the wrong-doing of one 
man — and that man fast asleep ! Amidst the 
fury of the elements loud and frequent cries were 
heard, addressed to the deities whom the mariners 
ignorantly adored ; but by the only servant on board 
of the one living and true God, not a solitary petition 
was offered. All hands were actively employed in 
lightening the vessel by casting the cargo into the 
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sea, but in these efforts for self-preservation Jonah took 
no part. He still continued wrapped in sleep. It is 
difficult to account for this spirit of deep slumber, 
unless we admit that the conscience of the Prophet had 
lost much of its wonted tenderness, and that he was 
not yet at all sensible of the enormity of his guilt. 

Jonah suffered the degradation of being rebuked 
by a heathen — " The shipmaster came to him, and 
said, What meanest thou, sleeper P arise, call upon 
thy God, if so be that God will think upon us, that 
we perish not." The rebuke thus administered was 
perfectly reasonable — it was at the same time deeply 
humiliating. How effectually does sin degrade us ! 
Jonah might himself have been reproving the nobles 
of Nineveh, but now, having deserted his duty, he 
encounters the reproach of a heathen sailor. Yet, it 
was good for the Prophet that God sent him this 
seasonable monitor, and but for this timely warning 
all hands might have perished in the storm. The 
expostulation is directed against the inconsistency of 
Jonah's slumbers with the circumstances in which he 
was placed. " What meanest thou, sleeper ? " But 
while the master of the vessel complains of Jonah's 
insensibility, he also censures his prayerlessness. 
Probably he knew, or suspected, that Jonah was an 
Israelite, and as in trading to Joppa he might have 
heard something about the greatness of the God of 
Israel, he was astonished to find Jonah alone prayer- 
less in this hour of extremity. He therefore 
exhorted the drowsy Prophet to arise and call upon 
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his God. Perhaps the failure of the invocations which 
the sailors had addressed to their respective deities 
led the captain to remember the God of Israel, and 
induced him to go and look after his Jewish 
passenger. At all events, he seems to have had some 
knowledge of Jehovah as the living God, the omni- 
scient God — as a Being of true benignity and 
almighty power. He had, indeed, but a faint hope 
of success, but in his circumstances, even that was 
found sufficient to induce him to entreat the 
Prophet's prayers, and thus instrumentally to save 
his vessel and all that it contained from the 
threatened destruction. And, in like manner, does 
not the drowsy professor often find his prayerlessness 
and apathy reproved by the ungodly ? 

(3) The Prophet was publicly disgraced. 
Whether he complied with the counsel of the ship- 
master and began to call upon the Lord God of 
Israel is not recorded. Perhaps, through the in- 
fluence of a guilty conscience, he continued to restrain 
prayer. For the storm yet continued to rage, and 
preparations were made for casting the lot. " And 
the lot fell upon Jonah." The real culprit was now 
detected. The man who laid claim to the greatest 
sanctity stood exposed as the greatest sinner. There 
was but one worshipper of the God of Abraham on 
board, and his presence was now found to be a curse 
instead of a blessing. What must have been 
Jonah's feelings as his name was drawn out of the 
lap and read aloud before the idolatrous crew ? And 
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thus the Lord may see fit to reclaim His backsliding 
people of Israel by a process deeply humiliating. 
It may be necessary to their thorough humiliation to 
permit wicked men to become the instruments of 
revealing their delinquencies. It was an act of 
mercy to employ any means to restrain Jonah in his 
course, for the worst calamity that can happen to 
a transgressor is for God to let him alone. And 
where, as in this case, any of the Lord's people, by 
the greatness of their privileges or the dignity of 
their calling, have come to occupy a relation of 
peculiar nearness to God, we may naturally look for 
the visitation of a severe discipline in the event of 
their wilful resistance to the Divine commands. 

Great must have been the Prophet's dismay 
when God's hand was laid upon him in presence 
of the assembled crew. " The lot fell upon Jonah ;' 
and instantly the words, " Thou art the man/' 
resounded through his inmost soul. In the tem- 
pest which raged with so much fury, and in the 
astonished and excited countenances that now turned 
towards him, he at once recognised and owned the 
instruments which God had chosen for the punish- 
ment of his transgression. 

II. THE ARRAIGNMENT. 

Chap, i, 8—10. 

The culprit is detected and immediately put upon 
his trial. The account of this procedure is full of 
touching interest. 
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(1) How singular the tribunal ! Here is a pro- 
phet of the Lord standing as a culprit before a 
company of idolaters. He is there to be examined 
touching the crime by the perpetration of which he 
had excited the wrath of Heaven, and brought the 
lives of the ship's company into the most imminent 
peril. Every man of those among his judges would 
naturally regard him as some monster of wickedness, 
and be ready to take summary vengeance upon one 
who was to be regarded as a daring enemy both of 
God and man. The fury of the tempest and the 
portentous straining of the vessel warned the seamen 
that this vengeance, if indulged at all, must be 
summarily exacted. They were in momentary ex- 
pectation of being wrecked. How exciting the 
scene ! Surely the Prophet's heart must have 
quailed as he looked on the countenances of the 
men by whom he was surrounded, and upon whose 
decision the continuance or termination of his life 
depended. The only cause for wonder is that these 
rough mariners were disposed to allow the culprit 
any opportunity for confession, and that under the 
exigency of their situation they did not at once put 
him to death. Surely Jonah could have anticipated 
no other fate than this. 

(2) How searching the interrogatories put by 
the crew — " Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause 
this evil is upon us ; what is thine occupation P and 
whence comest thou ? what is thy country ? and of 
what people art thou?" The first demand called 
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upon him to enter his plea of guilty or not guilty 
to the charge of having, by some act of eminent 
wickedness, provoked the gods to raise the awful 
tempest which was now threatening to destroy the 
vessel — a charge fastened on him by the decision 
of the lot. Perhaps there was something in the 
Prophet's gravity and appearance that commanded 
the respect of the hardy sons of the ocean before 
him, and rendered them unwilling to proceed to 
extremities, except on his own confession. The 
lot had indeed marked him out as a criminal, but 
they might have considered that possibly some 
mistake had been made in the manner of casting it. 
At all events, the first question seems to imply a 
reluctance to condemn him until he had avowed his 
guilt. To this question the Prophet returned an 
immediate and an honest answer : " I am an He- 
brew; and I fear the Lord, the God of Heaven, 
which hath made the sea and the dry land." Other 
interrogatories were immediately proposed, relating 
to his employment, the place where he last resided, 
the nation or tribe to which he belonged, and the 
kind of religion which he professed. It was of 
importance for them to be acquainted with his 
profession, country, and religion, in order that they 
might have a truer conception of the nature of his 
offence, and of the God whose anger he had awa- 
kened. Perhaps they suspected him to be some 
Chaldean soothsayer, or Eastern magician, who had 
provoked the deity by presumptuous acts, or by 

c 3 
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cruel and diabolical rites. Or they might have conjec- 
tured that he was revolving in his mind some wicked 
scheme which he wished to execute at Tarshish, and 
that this was the reason why the judgments of 
Heaven were directed against him. His seclusion and 
taciturnity might have countenanced this latter sup- 
position. At any rate, a knowledge of the stranger's 
history and character would serve to enlighten them 
respecting the most advantageous course they could 
adopt in this critical emergency, and this information 
the questions which they proposed were thoroughly 
adapted to elicit. 

(3) How ingenuous the confession already quoted 
from the ninth verse. To the questions of the ma- 
riners Jonah returned a straightforward and honest 
reply. In answer to their first enquiry he acknow- 
ledged his guilt and confessed his crime. He told 
them that he " fled from the presence of the Lord." 
In regard to his country, he was of no mean nation, 
for he was an Hebrew — not indeed a Jew, for he 
belonged to Zebulon, not to Judah. An Hebrew 
sprang from those great patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and others. His profession was not less 
dignified, for he was a servant of the God of Israel, 
and one of His prophets — " I fear the Lord, the 
God of Heaven, which hath made the sea and the 
dry land." In these words he declared at once his 
occupation and his religion. His religion was his 
business. In his reply Jonah doubtless desired to 
convey religious instruction to the heathen who 
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stood around him. His lips had too long been closed 
in guilty silence — he had held his peace, even from 
God ; but, now, aroused to a becoming sense of his 
grievous sin and his solemn responsibilities, he boldly 
extols Jehovah as the God of Heaven, the maker 
both of the sea and also the dry land. How directly 
calculated was this avowal to rebuke the folly of the 
crew in praying to gods that could not save ! How 
it would serve to connect the agency of Jehovah 
with the storm now raging around them ! And in 
how striking and impressive a light would it display 
the Prophet's sin in seeking to evade the commands 
of a Being in every way worthy of his implicit 
obedience, and so fully competent to punish every 
act of disobedience ! 

(4) The excitement on board the vessel was in- 
tense — " Then were the men exceedingly afraid, and 
said unto him, Why hast thou done this?" The 
answers of the fugitive had brought strange terrors 
into the minds of these idolatrous mariners. They 
now felt themselves to be in the hands of a Being of 
infinite power — His judgments were around them, 
and if so apparently slight an offence as that of the 
Prophet had entailed such terrible consequences, what 
might they not expect to suffer on account of their 
habitual violations of the Divine law? In this 
agitated state of feeling they remonstrated with the 
humbled prophet, " Why hast thou done this ? 
Why, with thy superior knowledge as a divinely 
commissioned prophet of Jehovah, has thou dared 
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to provoke His wrath by wilful disobedience P Why, 
under the weight of such heavy guilt, have ventured 
to. embark in this ill-fated vessel? Why brought 
all this evil upon us P Why involved us in the 
punishment of thy crime P " To these remon- 
strances Jonah could make no reply, but they must 
have sent a pang through his heart. Here is an 
instance which clearly proves that the consequences 
of our personal transgressions are frequently shared 
by others. Who can estimate the effects of his 
errors, or understand the influence which his indi- 
vidual sins have exerted on the present happiness 
and destiny of his associates ? 

III. — THE IMMOLATION. 
Chap, i, 11—16. 

The fugitive has been arrested, arraigned, 
and, upon his own confession, found guilty. The 
question now discussed by the mariners was how 
to dispose of the culprit? Far from being hard- 
hearted and unfeeling men, they seem to have 
sympathised with Jonah in his distress; and in 
doubt as to the true path of duty, they asked counsel 
of the Prophet himself. They were unwilling to 
adopt harsh measures, from the apprehension that by 
so doing they might still further incense the God of 
Heaven. Jonah was left to fix his own punishment, 
and to decide by what kind and degree of personal 
suffering the anger of the Lord might be appeased, 
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and the lives of those in the vessel spared. In this 
trying emergency the Prophet would doubtless 
appeal to God. The response is given, and he at 
once proceeds to relieve the perplexity of these 
honest seamen, and to raise their drooping hopes — 
" And he said unto them. Take me up and cast me 
forth into the sea ; so shall the sea be calm unto 
you : for I know that for my sake this great tempest 
is upon you." 

(1) The conduct of Jonah at this crisis was a 
remarkable instance of heroic self-sacrifice. God 
revealed to His servant the only conditions on which 
He would consent to allay the storm. The prisoner 
must surrender himself into the hands of the instru- 
ments of Divine justice, and by them be cast into 
the sea. The penitent Prophet uttered no complaint, 
he interposed no remonstrance, he asked for no delay ; 
but accepting the punishment of his iniquity, and 
anxious for the speedy removal of the peril in which 
he had involved the lives of these generous-hearted 
mariners, he Hastened to announce his doom, and 
to deliver himself up for execution. It is evident, 
from his mode of address, that in thus devoting 
himself a sacrifice for the advantage of others he 
regarded the surrender as a righteous claim on the 
part of the Supreme Ruler, and as the discharging 
of a debt which he justly owed to those whose safety 
his sin had compromised. " Take me up and cast me 
forth into the sea." Such a sacrifice as this Jonah 
would have had no right to make apart from God's 
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express command ; but that command having gone 
forth, the sincerity of his repentance was apparent 
in his readiness to suffer the penalty of his iniquity, 
and to make every possible restitution to his fellow 
men, whom he had unwittingly injured. 

(2) The immolation was conducted under an im- 
perative sense of duty, and with the deepest solemnity. 
His companions in trouble had now received full 
permission to rid themselves of so troublesome a 
passenger, and thus to preserve their vessel and their 
lives. Yet they hesitated to fulfil the decree. 
Partly won by the simplicity and frankness of 
Jonah's behaviour, and partly overawed by the 
manifestation of Divine justice which was proceed- 
ing before their eyes, they still strove to avert the 
calamity that appeared inevitable. Anxious to save 
this stranger's life, if possible, and afraid lest the 
vengeance which seemed to pursue him for having 
sinned against God in one form should fall upon 
them if they sinned against Him in another — or it 
may be cherishing some secret misgiving either as 
to the Prophet's sanity or the truth of his prediction 
— " they rowed hard to bring the ship to land." 
Their efforts, however, were vain — " the sea wrought 
and was tempestuous" — an invisible power thwarted 
all their attempts and compelled them to abandon 
their design in despair. Every moment their situation 
was becoming more critical, and at last, convinced 
that no alternative was left but that of executing the 
awful sentence, they proceeded to it with trembling 
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hearts and a solemn appeal to Heaven to vindicate 
the integrity of their purpose — " We beseech Thee, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, let us not perish for this 
man's life, and lay not upon us innocent blood : for 
Thou, Lord, hast done as it pleased Thee." This 
prayer is remarkable for the enlightened views it 
indicates respecting Jehovah's character and attri- 
butes — it acknowledged that all were under the 
controlling influence of an all- wise Providence. 

(3) The Divine approval of the sacrifice was 
strikingly displayed — " So they took up Jonah and 
cast him forth into the sea : and the sea ceased from 
her raging." Having appealed to God concerning 
the uprightness of their intentions, with reluctant 
hands the mariners seized the willing victim and 
cast him headlong into the sea. In an instant the 
prediction of the Prophet is verified — the heaving 
ocean subsides, the wind is hushed, and the vessel 
is found gliding over an unruffled sea. Once more 
the heavens are bathed in light, the sun shines 
forth in his splendour, and all is as serene and 
tranquil as before the raging of the storm which 
had so recently filled the seamen with direst conster- 
nation. In this sudden and remarkable change the 
Divine agency was forcibly apparent — " The Lord 
on high is mightier than the noise of many waters* 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea." The Divine 
approbation also was instantly expressed. God had 
commanded the sacrifice — He had also promised a 
reward for obedience. This calm was the promised 
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recompense. It intimated that the claims of justice 
were satisfied, the anger of Heaven allayed, and that 
the crew might now hope for a safe and prosperous 
voyage to the desired haven. And so obedience to 
God will ordinarily be followed by a " great calm " 
in the mind of the sinner, and the fruits of faith, 
resignation, and self-denial, will be reaped. 

(4) The impression produced on the crew was of 
the most salutary kind — " Then the men feared the 
Lord exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice unto the 
Lord, and made vows." This impression may be 
better conceived than described. Suddenly rescued 
from the jaws of death, and that by the obvious 
interposition of a supernatural agency, and in con- 
nexion with the immolation of a prophet of the Most 
High God — these men of the ocean would naturally 
be overpowered with mingled emotions of joy and 
gratitude, wonder and fear. The many extraordinary 
events that they had witnessed had been overruled 
so as to produce an entire change in their religious 
views. From that time they worshipped the God of 
Israel, they regarded Him with reverential awe, and 
conformed to His instituted worship. They volun- 
tarily dedicated themselves to His service. In like 
manner signal deliverance from trouble or danger 
should ever lead to renewed devotion to God — 
"What shall I render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits towards me ? I will take the cup of sal- 
vation, and call upon the name of the Lord. I will 
pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence of 
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all His people."* St. Paul speaks in a similar 
strain — " I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service."f 

There are a few remarks of a more general cha- 
racter suggested by this scene in Jonah's history. 
It exposes the delusiveness of the notions so generally 
entertained respecting sin. Men usually think lightly 
of sin, and they imagine that God thinks lightly of 
it too. They contrive to forget their offences, and to 
suppose that God has forgotten them also. They are 
disposed to forgive themselves, and thus presume on 
the Divine placability. Let this affecting history 
be allowed to teach its lessons on this momentous 
subject. It proves that sin is a tremendous evil, and 
that every act of disobedience to God is a tremendous 
sin. This is shown in Jonah's humility and in his 
punishment. It also teaches us that sin cannot be 
committed with impunity. It is committed against 
God the omniscient, the holy, the true, the almighty. 
God severely punishes it even in those He dearly 
loves, as in the cases of the prophet whose history 
we are studying, David, and many others. " And 
if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear P " 

Again, these events illustrate the subserviency of 
God's providential government to the purposes of 
moral administration. There are many interesting 

* Psalm cxyi, 12 — 14. f Romans xii, 1. 
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forms in which this fact comes before us, as in the 
narrative. We confine our attention to two of these 
— (1) The Providence of God is seen in action for the 
detection and punishment of sin. Jonah's sin was 
concealed in his own heart. He had probably no 
adequate idea of its enormity, and hoped, on a far 
distant shore, and amidst new associations, to get 
entirely rid of any annoyance which its recollection 
might occasion. But God put in requisition the 
wind and the waves, the fears and superstitions of 
the seamen, and the decision of the lot, in order that 
Jonah's sin might be publicly exposed, unreservedly 
confessed, and signally punished. Often the very 
means which men adopt for the concealment of their 
sins become mainly instrumental to their exposure 
and retribution, and the subsequent salvation of the 
soul. Thus, in this narrative, the terrific storm to 
which Jonah was exposed served to reclaim him 
from the path of disobedience. 

The sin and punishment of the Prophet were 
exhibited for the special good of the pagan mariners. 
These men had reason to bless God that they were 
detained in port till Jonah came on board. The loss 
of goods which they had suffered, and all the agita- 
tion and distress into which they had been thrown, 
were as nothing when compared with the religious 
benefits which accrued to them. 

We may further observe the tendency of penal 
infliction to fill the intelligent and wise with exalted 
conceptions of the Divine glory. Objections have 
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been taken to the doctrine of Divine retribution as 
set forth in the Scriptures, and partly exemplified in 
the economy of Providence, as though they seemed 
to present the character of Jehovah in an unamiable 
and repulsive light. I would only observe, in 
relation to these objections, that, divested of the 
attribute of vindictive justice, the character of the 
Supreme Ruler would be shorn of one of its most 
powerful attractions to all holy minds, while His 
administration must at once cease to operate either 
as a restraint upon evil doers, or as an encouragement 
to those who do well. Certainly the narrative before 
us fully sustains the sentence — "When Thy judg- 
ments are abroad in the earth the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness." And even in con- 
nexion with the judgment day, such will be the 
glory of the Divine manifestation that, as the re- 
deemed behold their own kindred banished for ever 
from the presence of the Lord by the exercise of 
His power, they, too, will be prepared to join in the 
alleluias of the angels.* 

Lastly, the sacrifice recalls that stupendous act of 
self-immolation by which penitent and believing 
sinners are effectually secured from the wrath to 
come. As sinners, we are all justly exposed to the 
wrath of God, and the storm of Almighty vengeance 
, must sooner or later overtake us. But Jesus offered 
himself a sacrifice for our sins, and those who rely 
upon that sacrifice as a propitiation realize peace 

* Kev. xv, 1 — 4; xvi, 5 — 7; xix,l — 3. 
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with God — " a great calm." The reconciled cheer- 
fully, yet solemnly, devote themselves to the 
service of their Deliverer; but without a believ- 
ing interest in the one offering of Christ, destruc- 
tion is inevitable.* 

* Bey. vi, 15—17. 
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Chaps, i and ii. 



Mercy and truth, or an innate tendency towards 
kindness, and an essential love of rectitude, form tlie 
more prominent features of the revealed character 
of God. It is the combination of these attributes 
which constitutes the perfection of moral excellence, 
and exhibits the Great Jehovah as righteously claim- 
ing our supreme confidence and reverential love. If 
benignity were the only moral endowment of the 
Supreme Ruler, where would be the security of 
those who live under His administration ? A God 
all mercy would be a God unjust. Or, if righteous- 
ness alone belonged unto God, what would there be 
in this quality to influence the affections or to raise 
the hopes of sinners among mankind ? When, 
therefore, Jehovah revealed His name to Moses He 
proclaimed Himself as " the Lord God merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of 
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the fathers upon the children and upon the children's 
children unto the third and to the fourth generation."* 
And if we seek for the most glorious and impressive 
manifestation of God's mercy and truth, we must 
look to Calvary. It was there, in the vicarious 
obedience and suffering of Him who was God mani- 
fest in the flesh, that the ancient prediction was 

« 

signally accomplished — " Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other." 

Still, there are other opportunities of studying 
these glorious attributes, and perhaps one of the 
most favourable of these is that which is afforded in 
the lives of the saints, as recorded in the inspired 
volume. It is as we read of the failings which they 
displayed, of the chastisements which they endured, 
and of the spiritual restorations which they ex- 
perienced, that we are constrained, with admiring 
wonder, to " behold the goodness and the severity of 
God." 

In the preceding lecture the impression left upon 
the mind was that of reverential awe, excited by 
the contemplation of the righteous judgment of God. 
It was not enough that Jonah had become alive to 
his transgression and condemned himself on account 
thereof; but while the men around him melted at 
the thought of his fate, and would fain have had 
it averted, there was no relenting on the part of 
Heaven. The demands of justice were rigorously 

* Exodus xxxiy, 6 — 7. 
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enforced, and the Prophet was hurled into the deep. 
Why such painful severity? Because the ends of 
the Divine government required it, and required it 
in the first instance on behalf of Jonah himself. 
He had sinned presumptuously against God, and he 
must bear the penalty. It was a righteous doom in 
such a case for God to inflict, and for Jonah to yield 
himself to. But this example of severity was 
needed for the interest of others also. The honour 
and the cause of God were, at the time, peculiarly 
bound up with the faithfulness of Jonah. Having 
failed in one way of duty to promote the glory of 
his Master, he must, in another way, become instru- 
mental in advancing it. By the sufferings he 
endured he must exemplify the righteousness of 
God. Do we not distinctly learn from the Prophet's 
experience that near relationship to God purchases 
no immunity from punishment for sin, but rather 
entails a swifter retribution? Where Jehovah is 
prominently disobeyed, there His righteous anger 
must be signally displayed. 

The next phase of the Prophet's life is of 
a very different character; in considering it we 
shall behold the goodness of God, and receive an 
additional confirmation of the encouraging axiom, 
" Mercy rejoiceth against judgment." Our topic 
is Jonah in the sea. The special features of the 
narrative are these : — (1) The Prophet's Imprison- 
ment ; (2) the Prophet's Prayer ; (3) the Prophet's 
Emancipation. 
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I. — THE PROPHET'S IMPRISONMENT. 

Chap, i, 17. 

We have traced the flight, arrest, and condemna- 
tion of the fugitive, and now behold him consigned 
to the captive's cell. The first point that strikes us 
in the brief allusion to the occurrence contained in 
the passage above quoted, is the singularity of the 
mode of imprisonment. In this we are again com- 
pelled to recognise the Divine agency. We observe 
it in the mitigation of the Prophet's punishment. 
With such guilt upon him he deserved to die. He 
was actually doomed to death, and the sentence was 
partially executed ; but when in the very jaws of 
destruction, a respite was granted and the sentence 
commuted to a few days' imprisonment. Of course, 
none but the Supreme Ruler could have granted this 
reprieve, or have interposed between the guilty 
Prophet and instant death. Deeply impressed with 
the clemency thus displayed, with the sovereign 
mercy thus exercised towards him, Jonah might well 
exclaim, " Salvation is of the Lord." 

The agency of God is further seen in preparing 
the Prophet's cell. No sooner was Jonah cast out, as 
a victim of Divine justice, into the raging deep than 
a great fish was ready to swallow him up — not for 
instant destruction, but for the purpose of safe pre- 
servation. The peaceful elements of nature were 
lashed into fury when the means of chastisement 
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were required, and now, when a purpose of mercy 
was to be accomplished, a devouring monster was at 
Qnce transformed into a house of safety — a proof in 
both circumstances of the infinite resources of God, 
and of the readiness with which He can at any time 
provide Himself with the instruments required for 
the execution of His designs. It has been a common 
belief from the earliest times that Jonah was im- 
prisoned in a whale. The Hebrew word, however, 
here employed, and the corresponding Greek word, 
employed in the fortieth verse of the twelfth chapter 
of St. Matthew, is applicable to any great fish. The 
narrowness of the neck of the whale has led many 
commentators to suggest that it was some other fish 
which swallowed up Jonah. There are certain of 
the shark species in which entire human bodies have 
been found — it is also remarkable that the abdomen 
exercises no influence on any living thing introduced 
into it. But granting this, in proof of what is called 
the "economy of miracles," the Divine agency must be 
recognised in preparing this enormous fish, in having 
it in actual readiness to receive the Prophet, and in 
securing the safe incarceration of the prisoner in his 
gloomy cell. 

On the supposition that Jonah retained his con- 
sciousness when cast into the mighty deep, it must 
have been with emotions of indescribable horror that 
he saw the jaws of this marine monster expanding to 
receive him- Such a death is justly regarded by 
seamen as incomparably worse than death by drown- 
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ing, involving, as it usually does, mutilation and 
suffering before life is extinct. To the Prophet's 
apprehension, then, the preparation made for his 
safety must have seemed only an aggravation of his 
punishment, an additional ingredient in his cup of 
woe. Even so does God frequently lead His people 
by a way which they know not, and works deliver- 
ance for them by a process which, to the eye of 
sense, appears fraught with certain destruction. The 
casting of Joseph into prison and his subsequent 
elevation to honour and dignity affords another 
illustration of this truth. 

(2) The term of Jonah's captivity. In regard 
to the time specified in the text, " three days and 
three nights," it may be necessary to observe that 
what we simply call a day was more fully designated 
by the Jews a day and a night, and that in noting 
the number of these diurnal periods occupied by any 
transaction they included parts of days as well as 
entire days. Thus, the time that elapsed between 
the death of Christ and His resurrection is termed 
" three days and three nights," though it consisted 
only of one entire day, with part of the day before 
and part of the day after. We are not, therefore, 
positively to infer from the expression here used that 
Jonah's imprisonment lasted three entire days, or 
seventy-two hours — probably he was not longer in 
the fish than Christ was in the state of the dead. 
The day seems to have been far spent when the 
mariners were persuaded to cast Jonah into the sea, 
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and he was probably released, like Christ, in the early- 
part of the third day. There was no necessity to 
shorten the time, as far as the Divine power was 
concerned, for that power could have sustained him 
forty days as easily as forty hours ; but we may 
reasonably suppose that He who shortens the days 
of trouble for the elect's sake would hasten the 
release of the penitent Prophet as soon as the term 
of his confinement had been sufficiently long to 
pre-figure the detention of Christ in the grave. 
The preservation of the Prophet in this dark and 
filthy cell can only be ascribed to the interposition 
of the Almighty. That same God who caused him 
to pass uninjured through the jaws of the leviathan 
of the deep preserved him from suffocation where 
respiration was impossible, and from injury by the 
fluids in which he must have been partially sub- 
merged. Had it not been for the exertion of this 
Divine power, Jonah would have died as soon in 
the stomach of the fish as he would have done in 
the midst of the billows, and thus his prison would 
have become his grave. Well may the inquiry 
be urged, "Is anything too hard for the Lord?" 
His arm divided the waters of the Bed Sea, and 
made a path for the ransomed to pass over — the 
waters of the Jordan at His presence fled back to 
their source. It was He who subdued the lions in 
Daniel's den, and rendered the three Hebrew con- 
fessors invulnerable to the flames. It was this same 
God who kept Jonah alive in his dreary prison, where 

d 2 
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he could neither see the light of Heaven, nor breathe 
the vital air. 

How infallibly secure are' those who enjoy an. 
interest in the protecting care of Heaven ! The sea 
cannot drown, nor the shark devour, when God designs 
to preserve His servants. Men may cast them out, 
but God will receive them — the waves and the billows 
may roll over them, but the Lord will exercise His 
loving kindness and prevent their being swallowed 
up by the proud waters. Satan may desire to have 
them, and for a time bring them into captivity, but 
the Lord will not leave them in the hand of the 
enemy, nor suffer the weakest of them to perish — 
" If God be for us, who can be against us P" 



II. — THE PROPHET'S PRAYER. 
Jonah, Chapter ii, 1 — 9. 

This chapter, with the exception of the first and 
last verses, contains the prayer which Jonah offered 
in his floating dungeon. The introductory and the 
concluding verses form part of the general narrative. 

The Book of God records the devotion of His 
saints on a great variety of occasions, but never, at 
any other time, was a prayer presented at the throne 
of grace in the same circumstances as that which we 
are now to consider. It was not sent up to God 
from the city or the field, from the hills or the valleys, 
from the woods or the plains. It did not rise to 
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Heaven from the deserts or caves of the earth, 
neither was it offered on the sea shore, or from some 
Bethel, floating on the face of the waters. The 
bottom of the sea was Jonah's holy ground, and the 
belly of the fish his consecrated oratory. During 
the raging of the storm Jonah was exhorted by the 
shipmaster to arise and call upon his God. We have 
no evidence of his compliance with this appropriate 
counsel, but a change had now come over the mind 
of the Prophet, and as we look into his dark and 
repulsive cell, "Behold he prayeth!" — his gloomy 
prison is turned into a house of prayer. 

It is evident that Jonah retained his consciousness 
during the term of his imprisonment. He was not, 
as is often the case with men in some diseases, in a 
state of torpor, or insensibility, nor was he the victim 
of mental hallucination. The captive was fully alive 
to the horror of his situation, perfectly competent to 
appreciate the enormity of his past conduct, and in 
every way able to adopt the only means for obtaining 
liberation from the gloomy dungeon in which he was 
entombed. 

It is obvious that we are furnished in this chapter 
with only the substance of the captive's prayer, 
which he committed to writing after his deliverance. 
Like most of the prayers recorded in Scripture, it 
is given in an abridged form. Jonah, while he 
remained in his dark abode, would naturally spend 
most of his time in prayer and meditation, beguiling 
the long and lonely hours by the pleasures of devo- 
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tion. That we have only a short compendium of his 
prayer is evident from the first words here recorded, 
where he refers to petitions previously offered ujh^- 
" I cried by reason of mine affliction unto the Lord, 
and He heard me." When Jonah speaks of having 
cried to the Lord, he does not mean that he 
addressed God with a loud voice, nor even with an 
audible voice, for how could he use his voice in the 
belly of the fish P But he cried in his heart — he sent 
up to God the earnest desires of his soul. He prayed 
with greaf power, like one who cries aloud for de- 
liverance. True prayer does not consist in the use 
of strong language, or in loud and impassioned 
tones, but in the pouring out of the earnest desires 
of the heart unto God. 

The word " said" with which the second verse is 
introduced, refers, not to what Jonah said to God, but 
to the account of his remarkable experience which 
he furnished to his fellow men. This verse contains 
a brief epitome of his distressed condition, his 
becoming conduct, and his marvellous deliverance. 
The original word here rendered " hell " — " out of 
the belly of hell cried I" — has a variety of significa- 
tions in the Scriptures. It denotes either the grave, 
or any deep pit, or the place of departed spirits. 
Jonah might have employed it in this instance to 
denote the abyss of waters into which he descended, 
the horrors of the prison in which he was immured, 
or the spiritual anguish which oppressed and agitated 
his heart. 
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The third and ninth verses inclusive may, then, 
be regarded as a record of Jonah's spiritual exer- 
cises during his imprisonment. Let us briefly review 
them, and then consider the evidence which they 
furnish of sanctified affliction. 

(1) Consider the spiritual exercises with which 
the Prophet's prayer is identified. He recalls, in the 
third, fifth, and sixth verses, the extremity of his 
distress. The language may be understood literally. 
Jonah had been cast into the deep, far from shore. 
He was surrounded by the floods — the waves and the 
billows rolled over him. In the fifth verse he recalls 
the extreme peril to which he was exposed from 
being enclosed, as it were, in a watery tomb. Deep, 
even to the very lowest cavern of the ocean bed — 
far beneath the strata on which the most stupendous 
mountains are based — nay, beneath the bases of those 
rocks which lie miles below the surface of the sea— 
the prisoner sorrowfully descended, and there he 
remained as one peremptorily doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment. It is impossible to conceive of a 
more critical or distressing condition than that to 
which the servant of God was reduced. But the 
"whole of the descriptive language here used is also 
susceptible of a figurative meaning, and may be 
applied to the spiritual anguish and sorrow with 
which the Prophet was visited. 

(2) The conclusion of unbelief—" Then I said, I 
am cast out of Thy sight." Not that Jonah ques- 
tioned the Divine omnipresence, or dreamed that the 
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depths of the ocean could resist the piercing eye of 
God.* But he was led to conclude that he was an 
outcast from the Divine favour — he was tempted to 
regard his punishment as judicial, and to fear that 
God had in anger shut out from him his tender 
mercies and would be favourable to him no more for 
ever. How prone are we all to form this conclusion 
when under powerful spiritual convictions — when 
familiar with heavy and protracted trials, with 
sorrows of the heart, or when tormented by strong 
temptations ! 

(3) The victory of faith. In the fourth verse is 
expressed its determined resolve — " Yet will I look 
again towards Thy holy temple." The temple was 
not only a type of heaven, but a type of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the way to heaven. There stood 
the mercy seat or propitiatory throne — the appro- 
priate emblem of that sacred fellowship which true 
believers enjoy with God through Christ, the only 
Mediator between God and man. Hence " looking 
towards the temple" in prayer was an act expressive 
of faith in this mediation. It was, therefore, or- 
dained as a means of obtaining help from God in 
circumstances of great extremity, f Jonah's resolve 
expresses either a cheering recollection of past mani- 
festations of the Divine power and glory in the 
sanctuary, or the desperate state to which he was 
reduced. It was his last, his only chance of relief. 
Before he finally abandoned himself to despair he 

* Psalm cxxxix. f 1 tings viii, 44 — 53. Daniel Ti, 10. 
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would glance once more towards the mercy seat — 
" when my soul fainted within me I remembered the 
Lord, and my prayer came in unto Thee, into Thine 
holy temple." 0, that last look ! How often has it 
been taken by the desponding saint ! Yet again and 
again, thou deeply tried child of God, let the eye 
of faith be directed to Jesus. 

And here, too, is faith's realised triumph — " Yet 
hast Thou brought up my life from corruption, 
Lord my God." Remote as he was from God's holy 
temple— enclosed in the womb of the whale — buried 
deep in the heart of the ocean — barred in from all 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the earth — his 
cry was heard, and God himself deigned to regard 
it. Unbelief would have suggested to Jonah that as 
he had refused to listen to the voice of God's com- 
mands, so the Lord would turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of his supplications. But faith deals with 
God, not on the ground of creature worthiness, but 
on the warrant of His own gracious word and the 
foundation of Christ's infinite merits. " The prayer 
of faith," says an old writer, " travels fast, and God 
is quick of hearing." Jonah's prayer went from the 
bottom of the sea to the heaven of heavens in a 
moment of time. How wonderful a grace is faith ! 
When, in this case it began to look at God it 
mounted upward through the dark abyss of waters — 
through a world of infinite darkness, beyond which 
nothing but faith could pierce. It ascended up 
above the starry heavens — far into distant worlds it 
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soared to God's fair temple in the skies, and brought 
light down from the inner sanctuary to cheer and 
revive the Prophet's soul when on the confines of 
eternal gloom. Well has the poet said of faith — 

" The want of sight she well supplies, 
Far into distant worlds she flies ; 
She makes the pearly gates appear, 
And brings eternal glories near." 

(4) The ardour of Jonah's gratitude. " I will 
sacrifice unto Thee with the voice of thanksgiving ; 
I will pay that that I have vowed. Salvation is of 
the Lord." Cheered by the assurance that the Lord 
had hearkened to the voice of his suppUcatioD, the 
Prophet, in the fulness of a grateful heart, resolved 
to encompass Jehovah's altar with songs of praise, 
and forthwith to fulfil the vows which he had made 
in the hour of anguish and distress. He acknow- 
ledged the folly of relinquishing the service and 
enjoyment of God in pursuit of lying vanities. This 
was his crime, and he expresses his penitence for it. 
In the words of his prayer the Prophet might have 
referred to the folly of idolatry. He had just been 
witnessing the idolatrous worship of the mariners 
who had been crying unto gods who could not save. 
All such gods he knew to be vanities and nonentities, 
and the worshippers of such pigments and images 
he knew to be deluded, and blind to their own true 
interests. With such devotees he had no sympathy 
— their drink offerings of blood he would not 
countenance, neither would he take the names of 
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their deities upon his lips. God had spoken peace 
to his soul and he would not turn again to folly. 
The Lord had showed him light, and he now cries, 
" bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns 
of the altar. Thou art my God and I will praise 
Thee." He had promised that if delivered, he would 
yield himself up to the service of Jehovah to do His 
most holy will, and he now prepares to pay his solemn 
vows unto the Lord in the presence of His people. 

All this, doubtless, Jonah actually did. But 
how transient are the emotions of thankfulness 
which signal mercies ordinarily excite ! How few 
of our tribulation vows are kept ! Perhaps these 
two verses are rather to be regarded as expressive 
of Jonah's feelings after his deliverance than as 
reminiscences of past experience. If so, they exhibit 
W a yet stronger light the depth and sincerity of his 
gratitude, and the benefits which Heavenly discipline 
bad been instrumental in conferring. 

(5) His emphatic ascription — " Salvation is of the 
Lord." This truth had been deeply impressed on 
the Prophet's heart by the wonders shewn him in 
the deep. It was Jehovah who prepared the monster 
of the deep to be his preserver — it was God who 
kept him alive during his strange imprisonment-it 
was the goodness of God that led him to penitence 
and prayer, and which changed his deep complaining 
sighs into songs of grateful praise. Well, therefore, 
might the Prophet close the record of his experiences 
with the declaration, " Salvation is of the Lord." 
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And, indeed, this is the one lesson which the 
Holy Spirit is teaching us day by day. Are we shut 
up under the law P Are we tried and harassed in 
our worldly circumstances P Are we familiar with 
strong temptations P The end of the Lord in thus 
exercising us is to instruct us in'the important truth 
to which Jonah gave such grateful utterance, and 
thus prepare us to join in chorus with the blessed in 
Heaven who are continually ascribing « Salvation 
unto God and unto the Lamb." 

Let us notice, secondly, the evidence of spiritual 
reclamation which the Prophet's prayer supplies. 
The thoughts and feelings expressed in it we regard 
as affording conclusive evidence that Jonah's afflic- 
tion had been truly sanctified. This is shown in his 
altered feeling towards God. While in the Holy 
Land he " rose up to flee from the presence of the 
Lord." He felt too near, as it were, to Jehovah, 
and would fain have withdrawn to a greater distance 
that he might escape from a burden which weighed 
like an iron yoke upon his neck. But now it is 
one of the bitterest subjects of his complaint that 
he is so far from God. " I said I am cast out of Thy 
sight." He obtained his foolish desire, but instead 
of that bringing him satisfaction, the thought of 
God's averted countenance was insupportably painful. 
How sweet would it have been to the Prophet in 
this season to dwell amid the beams of that counte- 
nance, for he saw God as he never did before, in an 
aspect of tenderness and love, and the attempt to 
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find happiness by wandering from Him appeared but 
a species of infatuation or madness. It must, in 
truth, be a sanctifying trouble which disposes the 
heart to feel thus towards God — to regard Him as a 
loving Father at the very time He is applying the 
rod. This is not the tendency of an unchastened 
nature. 

The change wrought in the heart of the Prophet 
is further displayed in the rekindling of the spirit of 
devotion. It was but the natural consequence of his 
altered feeling towards God that he poured out his 
heart in prayer. The spirit of worship was again 
revived in him, and it led him to cry "Abba, 
Father ! " We have seen Jonah in great danger ; 
in profound slumber ; under deep conviction of sin ; 
adjudging himself in the agony of his spirit to the 
doom of the outcast — yet all this while restraining 
prayer before God. It is only now when shut up in 
the deep waters that he remembered the Lord and 
sought Him with his whole heart. As in the case of 
the prodigal, the sense of destitution, the feeling of 
loneliness and desolation, led back his thoughts to 
happier days. He thought of home, and resolved, 
" I will arise and go unto my Father." Ah, it is 
not prosperity, but adversity, that fosters such a 
determination as this ! And whenever affliction 
drives the heart from its idols, breaks the self- 
sufficiency of the spirit, and brings a man to his 
knees, we may rest assured that it has been sanctified 
for his spiritual good. 
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Observe, thirdly, the vigorous action of faith. 
All the afflictions of the saints are designed for the 
trial of their faith, and they are sanctified just in 
proportion as they bring this grace into operation. 
The faith of Jonah acknowledged the hand of God 
in the appointment of the visitation which befel him. 
He was at no loss to discern the source from which 
his overwhelming troubles came — " Thou hadst cast 
me into the deep, in the midst of the seas ; and the 
floods compassed me about : all Thy billows and Thy 
waves passed over me." The recognition of God's 
hand in affliction is the first step to filial submission 
— " It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 
good." Jonah's faith and hope in God were worthy 
of the occasion. Viewed simply in itself, his situation 
was most desperate and forlorn, nor was it by shutting 
his eyes to the evil that he found relief. He fully 
realised his perilous condition, and for a time seemed 
to conclude that he was beyond the reach of hope. 
But it was only for a time. He remembered the 
Lord when thus overwhelmed with perplexity — he 
looked again to God's holy temple, and seemed to 
soliloquise with the afflicted Psalmist, " Why art 
thou cast down, my soulP and why art thou 
disquieted within me P hope thou in God : for I 
shall yet praise him, who is the health of my 
countenance and my God." It is true that his 
faith had not any very palpable ground on ^hich to 
rest. This, however, he could say, " The Lord hath 
chastened me sore, but he hath not given me over 
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unto death." He still lived and could look to the 
God of salvation, and this was enough to encourage 
him to hope in the Almighty. 

In the expression of his faith, Jonah embodied 
the sentiments of former saints. In these eight 
verses that record his spiritual experience there are 
no fewer than seven quotations from the Book of 
Psalms. The Prophet's mind was evidently richly 
stored with the Word of God. In a spirit of faith 
he identifies himself with the saints of olden times 
so far as to appropriate to himself the language that 
describes their trials and deliverances. The greatest 
source of his confusion at first was the peculiarity of 
his case ; but reflection taught him that the recorded 
experiences of others, if not altogether identical with 
his own, were so nearly allied with it in all the essen- 
tial features, as to encourage the use of their language 
as expressive of his own feelings and desires. Thus 
aflliction, when sanctified, ever endears the word of 
God, and stimulates us to become followers of them 
who " through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises." 

We feel it impossible to doubt, as we read these 
meditations of the heart, that Jonah was cured of 
his folly in flying from God, and was resolutely 
bent on following the path of duty wherever it led. 
Silently comparing his behaviour with the conduct of 
the idolators who forswore their heresies, Jonah now 
turned to God, the author of his being, with the vow 
of thankftil and devoted obedience. " I will sacrifice 
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unto Thee with the voice of thanksgiving ; I will pay 
that that I have vowed." This is the main design of 
all our afflictions, and the proof that our trials have 
been sanctified must necessarily be sought in the 
practical influence they have exercised — in the change 
which they have been instrumental in producing on 
the heart and life : " Before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now have I learned thy law." 

III. — THE PROPHET'S DELIVERANCE. 

" And the Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited oat Jonah upon 

the dry land."— -Jonah ii, 10. 

This deliverance was miraculous in its character. 
The act of disgorgement was not natural, nor acci- 
dental, nor voluntary. It was the result of a divine 
purpose, the effect of Jehovah's power. The ex- 
pression "the Lord spake" denotes the absolute 
sovereignty of Jehovah over all His creatures, and 
the infinite ease with which His wondrous works are 
effected. The deliverance was also indulgent in its 
nature. The fish might have died, have been cap- 
tured, have cast the prophet out into the sea, 
or have hurried him away to some remote region of 
the earth. But Jonah was conveyed back safely to 
the Holy Land, and cast upon the dry shore. His 
deliverance was, further, momentous in its design. It 
was intended to test the sincerity of the prophet's 
penitence, to secure the fulfilment and success of his 
errand, and to typify the mission of Christ. 
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It is evident from this section of Jonah's history, 
that it is possible for the most eminent servants of 
God, while under the visitation of Heavenly dis- 
cipline, to be driven to the borders of despair. Of 
this truth Asaph and David are exemplifications, and 
their experiences are recorded in the seventy-seventh 
and fortieth psalms. Do not let us say, " I am no 
Christian," or " he is no Christian," because all is 
now dark and distressing. Under the worst con- 
ceivable circumstances, the desponding should be 
encouraged to pray without ceasing. Can you con- 
ceive of a more uncongenial place for prayer, or of 
a more discouraging time for prayer, than that now 
exhibited? Lastly, we learn that nothing can alienate 
the heart of God from the objects of His love, nor 
diminish the interest which He takes in the advance- 
ment of their welfare. Jonah had greatly provoked 
the Divine displeasure, yet God, instead of casting 
him off, put in requisition a wondrous system of 
mercy for his recovery. We see the Lord anxiously 
presiding over the administration of discipline, ob- 
serving the very earliest indications of repentance, 
and eventually restoring the soul of the wanderer, 
and delivering him out of all his troubles. And 
similar lessons, also, do the histories of Job, David, 
and Peter teach us.* 



♦Job v, 17—19; Heb. xii, 5—11 ; 1 Cor. xi, 
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JONAH AT NINEVEH. 

Jonah iii, 1 — 10. 

After tracing the prophet in his vain and sinful 
attempt to escape from the presence and service of 
his God, after observing his conduct in the storm 
which arrested his flight, and after listening to the 
penitent cry which he uttered when imprisoned in 
the depths of the sea — a cry which was speedily 
followed by his miraculous deliverance— we, in this 
chapter, meet him under happier circumstances, as a 
reclaimed penitent, and a diligent and successful 
preacher of righteousness. The narrative brings 
before us — (1) The prophet's renewed commission ; 
(2) The prophet's fidelity ; (3) The prophet's succesg. 

I. — THE PROPHET'S RENEWED COMMISSION. 

The commission thus given was necessary. Having 
failed to execute the mission on which God had 
previously sent him, Jonah might naturally have 
concluded that some other and more willing mes- 
senger had been found, or else that in consequence of 
some new aspect of affairs at Nineveh the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven, manifested either in swift judgments 
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or abundant mercy, had superseded the charge with 
which he had been originally entrusted. Jonah was 
familiar with the records of his own nation, and 
from these he would have learned that after the 
Israelites had refused to obey the command which 
God had given them to attack the Canaanites, and 
had been threatened with severe punishment on 
account of their unbelief, they rose up early in the 
morning, and in despite of the remonstrances of 
Moses, rushed upon their foes, only to suffer a signal 
and an ignominious defeat. He would, hence, natu- 
rally hesitate to direct his steps to Nineveh without 
an express warrant from God, lest that which, under 
other circumstances, would have been an act of duty, 
should now be regarded as an instance of wicked 
presumption. God's commands are to be fulfilled in 
His own time, and in His own way. Whenever either 
of these points is disregarded, the very essence of 
acceptable obedience is wanting. The letter of the 
injunction may be rigidly observed, but the spirit of 
obedience is not there. For, after all, it is pleasing 
self, and not God that constitutes the governing 
motive. The prophet, therefore, very properly waited 
for a new commission before he ventured to direct 
his steps to Nineveh. 

This commission was also gracious. Jonah had 
disobeyed the voice of the Lord and deserted His 
service. It might naturally be supposed that the 
word of the Lord would come to him no more, and 
that he would not again be employed in that honour- 
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able work which he had so shamefully abandoned. 
But God's thoughts are not our thoughts, neither 
are our ways His ways. He does not dismiss His 
servants for one offence, nay, not for many offences. 
Even such as have deserted His service He mercifully 
restores, and loads them with benefits. Jonah's re- 
newed commission was at once the seal of forgiveness 
and his confirmation in the prophetic office. What 
stronger proof can be given of the completeness 
of the pardon vouchsafed to an offender, than that 
we employ him to accomplish a purpose we have 
much at heart ! Peter's full restoration to the 
favour of his injured Lord was clearly indicated 
by the command, " Feed My sheep ! Feed My 
lambs ! " And such was the distinction conferred 
upon Jonah. He had greatly offended — he had 
done much to bring religion into contempt ; never- 
theless, God, who is rich in mercy, not only 
pardoned his transgression, but in calling him to 
act as the ambassador of Heaven to guilty Nineveh, 
openly declared that his transgression was forgiven 
and his iniquity covered. 

The command was likewise peremptory. Its 
tone is manifestly authoritative — " Arise, go unto 
Nineveh." Jehovah here asserts His absolute right 
to command, and His fixed determination to be 
obeyed. If He once say to Jonah " go to Nineveh," 
to Nineveh the Prophet must go. All pleas and 
excuses are in vain. The rebellious Prophet may 
flee, but God's messenger shall overtake him. He 
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may refuse to go by land, but a monster of the 
deep shall carry him through the heart of the 
sea. 

It is well that we should bear in mind God's 
absolute right to control and employ us in accordance 
with His sovereign pleasure. His plans are all laid 
in infinite wisdom, and are not to be set aside by 
human timidity or caprice. When He sends a 
messenger on any service, He will admit of no 
excuse for disobedience. Moses pleaded his want of 
qualification, and begged to be excused when he 
received his commission to go and deliver Israel 
from the Egyptians, but the Lord would not hear 
the plea, and Moses was constrained to " arise and 
go." Jonah hesitated at first to bear the death 
warrant to the teeming myriads of Nineveh, but 
after the painful discipline which his contumacy had 
entailed, the word of the Lord came unto him a 
second time, saying, " Arise — go ! " " The counsels 
of the Lord shall stand." Jonah had. at length 
learned to say, " Thy will be done." 

The commission was explicit. The place where 
it was to be fulfilled was distinctly announced, and 
Nineveh is again designated the " great city." From 
a fragment preserved by Diodorus Siculus, it would 
seem that the epithet was one by which Nineveh was 
ordinarily characterised, since it is in that repeatedly 
called Nl%os- ^e§aXoj. In many respects it merited the 
appellation. It was great in size, in antiquity, in 
splendour, in population, in wealth, in civilization, 
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and in its internal resources. It was also, alas ! 
pre-eminent in wickedness. 

The command pointed out the specific duty 
which devolved upon Jonah — "preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee." He was to deliver God's 
messages and to abide closely by his instructions. 
He was to take care to have a " Thus saith the 
Lord " for all that he uttered in the audience of the 
Ninevites. It has been generally supposed that the 
reference is to the specific message with which he 
had been previously entrusted, and that he was now 
enjoined to go and utter the " cry " which he had 
then sinfully neglected to raise. The structure of 
the sentence, however, in the original, refers rather 
to the present or the future than to the past, and 
literally reads, " Go and proclaim to it the procla- 
mation that I speak to thee." When the command 
was formerly issued, the specific purpose was also 
declared for which the Prophet was to repair to 
Nineveh — the mission was to be one of terror and 
alarm, of denunciation and wrath. He was to cry 
against Nineveh because its wickedness had come up 
before God. But now he must go forth with a 
heart prepared to proclaim what the will of the Lord 
might be pleased to put in his mouth. This no 
doubt was done for the purpose of more clearly 
testing how much he now possessed of the spirit of 
unconditional obedience, and how freely he was 
prepared to yield himself as an instrument of service 
to God. Not by the substance only, but by the very 
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form of the commission he bore lie must go forth 
breathing the sentiment, " I delight to do thy will, 
O my God ! Thy law is within my heart." 

Here, then, we have placed before us the proper 
vocation of every true Christian minister, and the 
manner in which that vocation should be carried out. 
Every such minister holds a commission from God. 
His business is to proclaim God's messages to guilty 
men, and in doing this he should aim to speak the 
word of the Lord faithfully, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear — not shunning to declare 
unto them " the whole counsel of God." 

n. — the prophet's fidelity. 

Jonah, iii, 3 — 4. 

We are at once struck with the change that had 
come over the spirit of Jonah. When first charged 
with the message he rose and fled — now he makes 
haste, and delays not to keep God's commandment. 
Then he seemed ashamed to call upon Jehovah in 
the presence of a few mariners — now he stands in 
the streets and broad places of Nineveh, " that great 
city," and warns its guilty inhabitants to flee from 
the wrath to come. 

Let us glance at the illustrations of the prophet's 
fidelity which the narrative supplies. It is exhibited, 
first, in connection with his immediate compliance 
with the call. How prompt was his obedience ! — 
" So Jonah arose." He did not confer with " flesh 
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and blood," neither did he rely upon his own under- 
standing. All the difficulties and dangers of the 
enterprise were to him now as nothing. Possibly he 
might encounter great opposition. He might be 
treated very severely by the Ninevites — he might be 
cast into prison, and confined in a dark and dismal 
dungeon. He might be tortured so as to endure the 
most horrible pain — he might be put to death in the 
most excruciating mode. God had not given him 
any special guarantee against these perils, and, in 
the ordinary course of events, it was natural to 
anticipate them. But none of these considerations 
now moved the once timid prophet. Such was the 
impression produced by the awful displays of the 
power, justice, and majesty of Jehovah which he had 
recently witnessed, that his mind was entirely dis- 
possessed of fear of man. And such was the sense 
of God's loving kindness that had been shed abroad 
in his heart, in connection with his miraculous pre- 
servation and the pardon of his sin, that he stood 
prepared to lay down his life with cheerfulness in 
the prosecution of the great work which had been 
given him to do.* 

How punctilious, too, was the obedience of Jonah ! 
The path of obedience is ever the path of wisdom — 
the way of pleasantness and peace. How different 
must have been the frame of Jonah's mind on the 
way to Nineveh to that which he experienced on his 
way to Tarshish ! Then he had to sustain the bur- 

• Acts xx, 22—24 ; xxi, 12—13. 
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den of a guilty conscience, and to endure the ebulli- 
tions of an angry spirit and a rebellious will. Now, 
lie was at peace with God, and all his powers moved 
in sweet harmony with his Maker's pleasure. Long 
and tedious as his journey must have proved, yet, 
favoured to enjoy the presence and the smile of God 
— to look to Him as his protector and guide — even 
the wilderness would seem to be transformed into a 
Paradise. How he was supported by the way is not 
recorded, but doubtless the great Friend who had 
upheld and cheered him while imprisoned in the 
leviathan of the deep would not leave him to want 
any good thing, while travelling from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the Assyrian capital. Whether 
compelled to traverse the arid desert, or to pass the 
swollen river, or to climb the rugged mountain, Jonah 
could say," I will go in the strength of the Lord Gtoi" 
— " The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom 
shall I fear P The Lord is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid ? " — " Thou shalt guide me 
by Thy counsel." 

Dear friends ! would you be happy — truly, per- 
manently, unspeakably happy P Then aim to please 
God. Whatsoever He commands be careful you 
perform. So long as you are living either in the 
neglect of His commands or in the habitual violation 
of His prohibitions, dream not of substantial peace. 
Conscience may slumber, prayer may be restrained, 
and you may little suspect your true condition. But 
all this while the storm is rising, and danger terrible 

E 
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beyond all experience is at hand. Who would not 
rather covet Jonah's experience as he journeyed to 
Nineveh than Jonah's insensibility in the storm? 

In these verses, then, we find the record of the 
actual fulfilment of this mission. "We observe Jonah 
(1) entering upon his appointed sphere. Who can 
conceive the Prophet's feelings as he drew near to 
the magnificent city? He had probably seen the 
towers of Mount Zion, and the palaces of the City of 
David, and to his eyes Jerusalem would possess a 
beauty and grandeur which even the Assyrian capital 
could not rival. Yet this proud mistress of the world 
far exceeded Jerusalem in extent, in strength, and 
in riches ; and as Jonah gazed on its lofty walls, its 
strongly- fortified towers, its brazen gates and magni- 
ficent buildings, surprise and admiration, mingled 
with some degree of trepidation, would naturally take 
possession of his mind. But, animated by a spirit of 
devotional obedience, the Prophet advanced. He stood 
before one of the great gates of the city — he entered 
beneath its portals, and what a spectacle must have 
presented itself to his view ! Around him on every 
hand stood unmistakable indications that the myriad 
inhabitants were wholly given to idolatry. The deep 
feeling of holy indignation, sacred grief, and tender 
commiseration which such a spectacle excited may 
be better imagined than described. 

Yet even such a scene as this was not sufficient 
to daunt the Prophet's heart. It would, indeed, be 
enough to dispirit an ordinary preacher of righteous- 
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ness thus to find himself, in the midst of such a 
population, the only witness for God, and charged 
with such a message as that which Jonah had to 
deliver. But Jonah had been specially trained for 
the work, and he was found equal to the exigency. 

Secondly, we find him fearlessly delivering his 
message. No sooner had he passed within the walls 
of Nineveh than he began opening his commission. 
The burden of Nineveh, or the doom which he 
uttered, was fearfully heavy. It now presented a 
more awful aspect than it bore in Jonah's original 
message. It was not simply a cry against the sins 
and abominations prevalent in Nineveh, but an 
authoritative and explicit announcement that the 
destruction of the city was at hand — " Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown." Why the 
precise period of forty days should have been fixed 
as the term of the respite, and by what means the 
destruction of the city would have been accomplished, 
in the event of the impenitence of its inhabitants, it 
were vain to enquire. But the fact of the message 
having passed, during the interval of Jonah's first 
and second commission, from a mere expostulation 
on account of sin, into a distinct announcement of 
impending doom, was plainly intended to mark the 
aggravated guilt of the city. The people with 
whom the Prophet had to deal were now in far 
more dangerous and desperate circumstances than 
before. They had reached within a few steps of the 
awful gulf towards which their career of sin had 

e 2 
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long been precipitating them, and Jonah had the 
melancholy task of ringing in their ears the knell of 
coming judgment. Doubtless the Prophet would be 
ready to reproach himself with being an accessory to 
this condition of affairs, and the Ninevites would at 
once learn from the message the fearfulness of their 
peril. 

We are not, however, hastily to conclude that the 
prediction of coming vengeance was all that Jonah 
uttered at Nineveh. This was indeed his first 
announcement, the substance of his address, the 
truth by which he sought to excite attention and to 
produce conviction and alarm. But beyond this he 
must have related the principal incidents of his own 
recent history, or how could he have been a sign to 
the Ninevites ? He must also have expatiated on the 
character of the true God, especially on the placability 
of His disposition towards those who would render 
Him acceptable worship ; for otherwise how could 
these pagans have sought God in so scriptural a 
manner? The threat was evidently conditional. 
God graciously allowed them time for penitence, 
and loudly called them to repent. Forty days may 
seem a short period for seeking salvation, yet how 
many would give all they possessed for forty hours 
respite from coming death ! 

The manner of the Prophet's ministration is sig- 
nificantly marked in the words, " he cried and said." 
He lifted up his voice on high. His manner was 
evidently earnest and impassioned — he believed and 
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therefore spake, he felt and uttered his message 
with power. No one who heard the man could 
doubt his sincerity. His pathetic tones, his flowing 
tears, the solemnity of his deportment, the anima- 
tion of his gesticulations, all accorded with the 
nature of his mission, and served to render his 
declaration more impressive. No one would mistake 
Jonah for a mere actor — no one would pronounce 
him a stoic. Fully absorbed in the great work with 
which he had been entrusted, the emotions of his 
soul were struggling for utterance — they disdained 
the artificial restraints of schools, and not caring 
whether he might be called fanatic, or boor, or mad- 
man, he discharged his trust. 0, for a numerous 
generation of such prophets in this day of smooth 
speaking ! — men who should cry and lift up their 
voice like a trumpet to show " to the house of Judah 
their transgression and to Israel their sin." 

Thirdly, we behold the Prophet laboriously prose- 
cuting his work. He " began to enter into the city, 
a day's journey ,, — that is, after he had passed 
within the gates and announced his mission he went 
right on until he had walked the distance of twenty 
miles, crying as he went, "Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown !" The city which he 
traversed was fiill of interesting objects of art, and 
thronged with men of different nations, attracted 
thither either by love of science or of gain ; but 
Jonah's business was far too solemn and too urgent 
to admit of his experiencing the gratification de- 
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rivable from such sources as these, and hour after 
hour he passed on without refreshment or rest under 
the burning heat of that sultry region — warning the 
myriads around him to flee from the wrath to come. 
Was not this a noble instance of ministerial fidelity? 
But how much more affecting the example of Paul, 
who said — " Therefore watch, and remember that by 
the space of three years I ceased not to warn every 
one night and day with tears." 



in. — the prophet's success. 



Jonah, chapter iii, 5 — 10. 

How astonishing is the scene presented to our 
view in these verses ! Never in the history of our 
world has a similar occurrence taken place. Never 
before or since has the capital of a mighty kingdom 
thus succumbed before the cry of a solitary minister 
of righteousness, and he a stranger and a foreigner. 
Picture to yourselves the wonderful phenomenon 
that then presented itself in Nineveh. At early 
morn a stranger of foreign mien appears suddenly 
in the streets crying aloud, "Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown." He passes on from 
one portion of the city to another, and still the 
same cry is heard from his lips. Who and what 
is he ? Is it a madman who thus speaks, or a 
mocker who delights to scatter firebrands, arrows, 
and death P His intelligent and sober aspect forbids 
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either supposition. He bears himself as a man deeply 
in earnest, and the uniformity of his message 
imparts to it the impress of truth and reality. The 
busy crowd is by and by arrested — a solemn awe 
steals over the minds of the people. They press 
around the preacher to know whence he came, and 
under whose authority he ventures to utter the 
ominous and traitorous cry in the streets ? And 
learning, as they now do, that so far from lightly 
speaking evil of them, he had already, at the hazard 
of his life, shrunk from discharging the duty first 
confided to him, how solemn and perilous must their 
situation have appeared ! Though personally a 
stranger to them, his fortunes have, it would seem, 
been intimately bound up with theirs. He has 
undergone wonderful and unheard-of things on their 
account, and the tide of Divine wrath, all uncon- 
sciously to them, has been rising higher and higher 
till it has left them as prisoners of justice on an 
isolated point, just ready to be swept away into the 
devouring gulf. What grounds were these for 
serious consideration and alarm ! The word of the 
Lord, as spoken by Jonah, was "with power," and 
his ministry was crowned with marked success. 

This success was immediate. Long had he laboured 
among his own nation without meeting with the 
slightest encouragement. Many a faithful warning 
and touching remonstrance had he addressed to the 
house of Israel, and was still left to utter the 
desponding plaint, "Who hath believed our report, 
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and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?" 
But the very first sermon he preached at Nineveh 
was rendered instrumental in bringing these blind 
idolaters to repentance. 

His success was also universal. The whole city 
was moved by the solemn warnings which he uttered 
in the name of the Lord. Wherever the Prophet 
preached, the people crowded around to hear the 
word of the Lord. High and low, rich and poor, 
attentively listened to the warning voice. The 
listeners were deeply affected — they realised the 
imminence of their peril, and scattering themselves 
throughout the city they spread abroad in every 
direction the fearful woes which the Prophet had 
described. There was no occasion for Jonah to 
perambulate the other quarters of the Assyrian 
capital. His converts multiplied every hour — they 
all became preachers of righteousness. Each man 
cried to his family and neighbours, " yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown. ,, Jonah's spirit 
seemed to animate these heralds of vengeance. They 
were earnest, faithful, zealous, intrepid messengers 
of Heaven. Even the palace itself was invested by 
them, and with a noble daring, which nothing but a 
strong faith could inspire, an oriental despot — the 
greatest monarch in the world — was made acquainted 
with the doom pronounced against his magnificent 
capital. And among all classes, from the king on 
the throne down to the lowest orders of society in 
Nineveh, the message was believed — " so mightily 
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grew the word of God and prevailed." Surely this 
was the result of a special outpouring of the Spirit 
from on high. To human apprehension, what could 
seem more natural than that the Ninevites should 
treat the Prophet's declaration with supercilious 
scorn, as the act of a dreaming enthusiast? Or 
that, looking to their own lofty walls and numerous 
defences, they should have asked with a smile of 
incredulity, where the enemy was to be found who 
could level all these with the dust ? The Ninevites, 
with one consent, gave a very different reception to 
the Prophet's message — they " believed God." And 
that faith was the gift of God himself. 

Further, it was a visible success. Faith produced 
repentance, and their contrition was expressed by 
certain outward and visible signs. Observe the 
conduct of the king. By leaving his throne and 
putting off his robe he openly acknowledged himself 
unworthy of the regal dignity. By arraying himself 
in sackcloth and sitting down in the midst of ashes 
he signified his deep humiliation of spirit before 
God.* The council, too, seems to have been imme- 
diately summoned, and a remarkable proclamation 
was issued. A general fast of unusual severity was 
enjoined, the people were urged to offer up impor- 
tunate supplications for mercy, and also to repent. 
The hope of mercy was held out to them as an 
encouragement to obey these decrees. The citizens 

* Sackcloth was formed of 'goat's hair, very coarse and rough, 
and made into a garment like a sack, with merely holes for the 
extremities. 

E 3 
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approved of the decree, aided its publication, and 
conscientiously obeyed it. They " put on sackcloth, 
from the greatest of them even to the least of them." 
How impressive an occasion must this have been! 
A whole city arrayed in mourning — all the ordinary 
occupations of life suspended — nearly half a million 
of human beings at prayer ! 

The success of Jonah's mission was attested — 
" And God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way; and God repented of the evil that 
He had said He would do unto them ; and He did it 
not." The Almighty was pleased with their peni- 
tence, and averted the threatened doom.* This 
alteration of conduct argues no variableness in God. 
He conducts His administration in righteousness, and 
changes His procedure with regard to men when His 
relation towards them becomes changed, f The mes- 
sage was a real utterance of God's righteous indigna- 
tion against the sins of Nineveh, but when the 
people repented, the cause of the impending evil 
being removed, a new state of things arose which 
demanded a new manifestation of God. 

The reformation effected at Nineveh through the 
instrumentality of Jonah's preaching was not per- 
petuated, and produced no lasting change in the 
character of the people. Yet we have no reason to 
suppose that there was an immediate or even a very 
rapid return to the old iniquities. It was not till 
the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, in the reign 

* Jeremiah, xviii, 7—8. f Ezekiel, xviii, 25 — 29. 
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of Hezekiah that the king and people of Nineveh 
appear in the attitude of defiance towards Jehovah. 
This could scarcely have been less than a century 
after the preaching of Jonah, when two or three 
successive generations had passed away, and a spirit 
of maddening ambition and love of conquest had 
obtained the ascendancy. Indeed, the fact that still 
another century was permitted to elapse before the 
magnificent capital was utterly destroyed shows that 
its tide of wickedness had received a powerful check 
through Jonah's faithful ministrations, and that the 
repentance of its inhabitants was far from insincere. 
The success of Jonah's preaching at Nineveh 
teaches the servants of God the importance of watch- 
ing the hand of Providence in seeking spheres of 
usefulness, rather than yielding to their own desires 
and inclinations. The field in which they are des- 
tined to reap most fruit may possibly not be the one 
which they are themselves disposed to choose — it 
may not even be that which has received the largest 
share of their prayers and spiritual exertions. The 
most faithful and honoured servants of the Lord are 
sometimes shut up by Him in peculiar, and by them 
unsought, channels of usefulness. Jonah by no 
means stands alone in having accomplished by a few 
incidental efforts much more than he was permitted 
to do in the regular labours of his prophetic calling. 
The records of the righteous abundantly prove that 
the most fruitful exertions in the service of God have 
often owed their origin to what seemed the merest 
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casualties, but which in reality were ordered by 
Heaven, to give a direction and an impulse to gifts 
which might otherwise have remained dormant and 
fruitless. Ministers, as labourers in the Lord's vine- 
yard, should therefore keep a watchful eye on the 
indications of God's hand, and ever hold themselves 
in readiness to cultivate such portions as promise, 
under His grace, to yield the largest increase to their 
labours. 

This portion of the narrative also teaches us that 
the most fearful denunciations of Divine wrath 
originate in the purest mercy. God designs by the 
threatenings of his word to convince men of the 
enormity of their transgressions, to awaken salutary 
alarm, to lead them to penitence, humiliation, and 
prayer. It is not the destruction of a people that 
the Lord meditates when he threatens his heaviest 
judgments. He threatens that he may not strike, 
and his longsuffering towards mankind is salvation. 

Jonah's success further serves to illustrate the 
inseparable connection which subsists between cha- 
racter and condition, between penitence and pardon, 
between obduracy and destruction. God must hate 
wickedness and must punish impenitence. He must 
love holiness and will not injure the contrite. He 
was coming in His anger to destroy Nineveh, but 
when the guilty citizens prostrated themselves before 
Him, the sword of justice was instantly sheathed. 
When sinners turn to God in penitence He turns to 
them in peace, and regards all sincere repentance 
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according to its extent. " Except ye repent ye shall 
^U likewise perish." 

Lastly, the history reminds us that while God is 
rich in mercy there is only a limited period during 
which that mercy is available. The men of Nineveh" 
had but a forty days' reprieve. Our condition is 
that of reprieved criminals, and we know not what 
an hour may bring forth. The Ninevites did not 
leave all to the hazard of the last day. They imme- 
diately believed, repented, and sought for mercy. 
What infatuation, then, must possess our minds if 
we defer seeking the great salvation ! How limited 
the advantages which the Ninevites possessed, and 
how unspeakably great are our privileges — " The men 
of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gene- 
ration and shall condemn it : because they repented 
at the preaching of, Jonas; and, behold, a greater 
• than Jonas is here."* 

* St. Matthew, xii, 41. 
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Jonah, Chapter 4. 

In reading the inspired biographies it is im- 
possible to overlook the almost endless diversity of 
character which they exhibit, and the strict im- 
partiality with which they were written. Human 
wisdom would have suggested that in the compilation 
of such a volume the lives of weak believers should 
have been consigned to oblivion, and none but the 
most perfect examples preserved — or at least that a 
veil should have been cast over the infirmities of the 
godly, and only their praiseworthy actions exhibited. 
God has otherwise determined, and we cannot 
doubt either the wisdom or the benevolence of 
this decision. These faithful memoirs, embracing 
the lives of saints of different degrees of moral 
excellence, and setting forth their frailties and sins, 
as well as their piety and goodness, are like charts to 
mark out these shoals and rocks on which we are in 
danger of striking ; while, by exemplifying the 
kindness and forbearance of God towards His un- 
worthy children, they serve as lighthouses to direct 
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and encourage us when ready to sink in despair 
under the consequences of our manifold sins and 
infirmities. 

In this respect the history of Jonah is of great 
value. He was one of the most rebellious of God's 
ancient servants ; yet the Lord loved him and 
honoured him, notwithstanding his numerous failings. 
We have seen much of his weakness, and of God's 
longsuffering, in the previous lectures, but nowhere 
do we find these qualities more conspicuously ex- 
hibited than in the closing scene of this wonderful 
narrative. Our subject — " Jonah under his Booth" 
— will lead us to consider : (1) The Prophet's Dis- 
pleasure; (2) the Prophet's Seclusion; (3) the Prophet 
Reproved. 

I. THE PROPHET'S DISPLEASURE. 

In the first four verses of the chapter is 
described the effect produced on Jonah's mind by 
the "repentance" of God towards Nineveh. The 
Hebrew word rendered in our version " very angry " 
signifies one being very hot with grief or vexation. 
The state of feeling thus disclosed, at first sight appears 
strange — so strange as to be almost inexplicable in a 
man who had passed through such singular ex- 
periences, and had been so peculiarly honoured in his 
work. Why should Jonah have been so displeased 
and vexed, and rendered even weary of life, by an 
event which one would think fitted to inspire 
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thankfulness and joy in every well-constituted mindP 
" Because," says Calvin, expressing the general view 
of commentators, " he was unwilling to appear as a 
vain and lying prophet." Dr. Clarke also observes 
— " He had more respect to his high sense of his own 
honour than he had to the goodness and mercy of 
God." He appeared to care little whether 620,000 
persons were destroyed or not, so he might not pass 
for a deceiver or one that denounced a falsity. 
Again, a venerable author of our own day describes 
Jonah as a person of such rare and desperate 
malignity "that he could turn the very goodness of 
God into a ground of accusation against Him," and 
as presenting a sight so odious that imagination 
cannot picture to itself one more revolting. 

Now, while frankly admitting this to be the 
view that naturally suggests itself on a hasty and 
superficial consideration of the subject, I have long 
felt a strong conviction that it is a conclusion which 
the facts of the narrative, when calmly considered, 
will not for a moment sustain. Perhaps no servant 
of the Lord has had so much reproach and dishonour 
heaped upon his name as the son of Amittai. His 
existence was one scene of tribulation, and the 
troubled spirit which attended him through life 
seems still to hover over his ashes. The adversaries 
of the truth, and not these only, but its zealous 
friends and defenders, have shot many a bitter arrow 
at him, and have thought to improve the record of 
his singular life by enforcing against him charges of 
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transgression, and by expressing their abhorrence of 
his character. It has been my humble aim in this 
course of lectures to vindicate the reputation of this 
Old Testament seer, and to make good his title to a 
distinctive place among those who have done and 
suffered much for the cause of God — men of noble 
hearts and devoted lives, in whose very failings even 
we discern the lofty and self-denying spirit which 
animated their hearts. Now, in seeking to combat 
the impression generally entertained respecting the 
spirit manifested by the Prophet Jonah, I cannot 
help observing that it seems utterly at variance with 
the way in which he is elsewhere represented in the 
Scriptures as a true prophet of Jehovah and an 
eminent type of Christ. If, indeed, the good opinion 
of the world stood so high in Jonah's esteem that he 
would rather have seen the largest city on the earth 
buried in ruins, than that he should be exposed to 
taunts from thoughtless and inconsiderate persons 
(for such alone, under the circumstances, could be 
guilty of taunts), for having predicted an event 
which had not taken place — then he must have 
belonged, not to the lowest order of the saints, but 
to the very worst specimens of humanity. He must 
have had the spirit of a demon rather than that of a 
man. If the case were so with Jonah, we surely 
must, in consistency, disallow his claim to be con- 
sidered a subject of Divine grace, and behold him 
retiring from the scene, not only in daring rebellion 
against the Divine government, but openly defending 
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that rebellion. Had the motive adverted to been 
really the ground of Jonah's displeasure, he would 
surely have deserved the severest visitation of Divine 
wrath, especially considering what he had already 
suffered from warring against the command of God. 
And yet the Lord did no more than mildly expostu- 
late with him, and by a course of treatment much 
more remarkable for its gentleness and condescension 
than its severity, sought to convince him of his 
mistake. Not only so, but when we come down to 
New Testament times we find such honourable men- 
tion made of Jonah, and such a close resemblance 
pointed out by our Lord himself between His own 
mission as a preacher and that of Jonah, that we 
cannot for a moment allow ourselves to regard him 
as the misanthropical, morose, indignant creature 
which he is usually supposed to have been. 

Besides, viewing the matter even on the lowest 
ground, and with reference to the Prophet's reputa- 
tion in the world, it must surely have appeared to 
any one a far more ennobling distinction to have 
been, under God, the reformer of a great people 
and the saviour of their city, than simply to have 
been known as the herald who had truly announced 
its destruction. The evil he had prophesied had not 
literally come to pass, but his preaching was the 
instrumental cause of saving the city from ruin — 
and if carnal ambition had weight in his bosom, if 
worldly honour was, in reality, the jewel so dear to 
him, it seems hard to understand why he should 
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have desired the destruction of Nineveh, and desired 
it so passionately as to long for death because he had 
been disappointed. 

But what reason have we to suppose that Jonah's 
vexation turned at all on the question of his own 
veracity and reputation ? x This is nowhere expressed, 
or even hinted at, in the narrative. In his address 
to God not only is no stress laid on the failure of his 
prediction, but no mention whatever is made of it. 
The exercise of the Divine clemency in the preserva- 
tion of Nineveh from destruction is all that is brought 
into view. This he alleges as the main reason why 
he had at first shunned the charge entrusted to him 
and fled to Tarshish. The charge then given did 
not require Jonah to announce the destruction of 
Nineveh, consequently there was no risk of his 
veracity being impugned. Yet he now reverts to 
the original ground of dissatisfaction. He is vexed 
and chagrined for no other reason, so far as we can 
judge, than that he had seen a fresh exercise of 
Divine forbearance, and that a city had been spared 
which deserved to be destroyed. This is precisely 
what we have to account for. Why should such a 
manifestation of the Divine goodness have sunk so 
heavily into the soul of this man of God ? Why, 
when having accomplished beyond all reasonable 
expectation the end for which he had gone to 
Nineveh, in the execution of the functions of a 
prophet, should he have regarded his success as 
taking from him all that was worth living for P It 
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is manifest from a simple statement of the question 
that Jonah must have viewed his mission to Nineveh, 
not as an ultimate measure, but as occupying the 
relation of means towards an end. If Nineveh 
alone had been concerned, he could not but have 
rejoiced in the result actually obtained; but there 
was an ulterior and higher object in his mind, upon 
which it seemed to tell so unfavourably that sorrow 
the most poignant filled his heart. To learn what 
this object was we have no occasion to travel into 
the region of conjecture — we have only to think of 
his calling as a prophet in Israel, and to suppose him 
intent on achieving the great end of his ministry — 
the temporal and spiritual good of the people. He 
felt his very existence bound up in the success of his 
mission. This we must regard as the real state of 
the Prophet's mind. He must have considered the 
destruction of Nineveh an event calculated to pro- 
mote the salvation of Israel, and its preservation as 
likely to retard the attainment of that important 
object. Let us glance at the circumstances which 
may have led to this conclusion. 

The Israelites, as we attempted to prove in the 
introductory lecture, were, at the date of Jonah's 
mission, in the last stage of degeneracy, and trembling 
on the brink of ruin. All efforts had hitherto failed 
to reclaim them from idolatry and corruption, but 
ere He finally abandoned them to their fate, the 
Lord sought once more to move them from their 
wickedness by working upon them through feelings 
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of jealousy and shame. For this purpose He de- 
parted from his usual course, by sending a prophet 
to Nineveh, and exhibiting there the example of 
a people who repented at the preaching of a 
solitary herald, and on the publication of a single 
message, and were thereby saved from impending 
destruction. What God really meant to teach the 
people of Israel by this example was, the inexcusable 
character of their own impenitence and the inevitable 
consequences that must ensue should they continue 
in iniquity and refuse to return to Jehovah. Now, 
Jonah seems to have misunderstood the precise 
bearing which the wonders of the Lord at Nineveh 
were designed to have on his own nation. Living in 
the days of the second Jeroboam, when a new tide 
of prosperity had been constantly flowing in upon 
the kingdom of Israel, giving rise to universal 
dissoluteness and profligacy of manners, he found 
the people everywhere disposed to slight his admo- 

circumstances how could he avoid sighing for some 
salutary visitation of judgment that might startle 
them from their false security P " Oh, where," we 
can conceive him to have exclaimed, " where is the 
Lord God of Elijah ? Where is the might of 
that arm which, in his days, by terrible things in 
righteousness, arrested the people when they were 
rushing onward to the gulf of ruin P These awful 
retributions are no longer remembered-— overflowing 
prosperity has filled the hearts of the people with 
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madness, and unless the Lord speedily arise and plead 
His own cause, all will be irretrievably lost ! " Thus, 
we may easily understand how Jonah might feel 
discouraged and oppressed, most of all by the thought 
of the Lord's clemency and goodness — how it might 
have hung as a deadening load on his spirit when the 
commission was first given him to go to Nineveh, 
leading him to regard the probability of any effectual 
blow descending upon the guilty city as exceedingly 
slight. We can also understand how, as he afterwards 
stood within the gates of Nineveh and predicted its 
coming doom, he should feel thankful that the 
exercise of severity which he had so ardently desired 
was now about to be given — that the Lord was about 
to vindicate the honour of His name, by making 
proud Nineveh like unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
that he would shortly be permitted to resume his 
labours among his brethren, armed with a resistless 
argument wherewith to vanquish their obduracy, and 
lead them to repentance. 

Such being the Prophet's expectations, how 
grievous must have been his disappointment to 
find Nineveh still spared, and the very weapon 
wrested out of his hand by which he had hoped 
to destroy the sensuality and unbelief of his people. 
It was not that he was a man of a proud, malignant, 
and merciless disposition, and hence could have looked 
with delight on the overthrow of a great city ; but 
that he loved his own people so intensely, and was so 
firmly persuaded that an act of severity was required 
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to arouse them from their false security. This it was 
which caused his bosom to burn with vexation when 
he found Nineveh was still to be spared. How could 
he return to speak again to his degenerate country- 
men ? How natural for him to conclude that they 
would take advantage of the new manifestation of 
the mercy and forbearance of God to go on in their 
sins ! It seemed now that nothing more remained 
for him to say or to do, and that it were better for 
him to die. The prophet Elijah was once in a similar 
frame of mind. He " went a day's journey into the 
wilderness, and came and sat down under a juniper 
tree : and he requested for himself that he might 
die ; and said, It is enough : now, Lord, take 
away my life ; for I am not better than my 
fathers."* 

We do not seek to vindicate this state of feeling, 
—it was doubtless the offspring of infirmity. It 
arose from partial views of the purposes of God and 
from a hasty judgment respecting His providence. 
Still, it was the infirmity of a noble mind — a mind 
burning with zeal for the Divine glory and the 
spiritual good of Israel. Such a state of feeling is 
indeed too lofty — it moves in too elevated a region to 
be properly sympathised with by ordinary religionists. 
But they can sympathise with it who, having devoted 
their whole hearts to the work of the ministry, have 
found unexpected obstacles placed in their path of 
usefulness. Such men know what it is to experience 

* I Kings xix, 4. 
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at times a sinking of soul that would lead them to 
prefer death rather than life ; and God, who knows 
our weakness, can also understand and sympathise 
with it. Hence, His method of dealing with the 
disappointed Prophet is so remarkable for its ten- 
derness and condescension. While on the one hand 
He does not fail to reprove the unbecoming state 
of mind which Jonah cherished, on the other we 
do not hear Him bringing against it any severe 
reproach or heavy condemnation. He graciously 
stoops to press the fainting spirit to His bosom, and 
like an affectionate parent, plies it with the gentle 
question, " Art thou very much grieved ?" 

How striking a comment does this part of Jonah's 
history supply to the words of David — " It is better 
to fall into the hands of the Lord than into the hands 
of men "! Poor Jonah has been made the butt of 
human sarcasm and held up to view as a compound 
of selfishness and malignity : but that God who read 
the very secret of his soul pitied his griefs, com- 
passionated his infirmities, and gave comfort to his 
troubled heart. 

II. — THE PROPHET'S SECLUSION. 
Verse 5 — 8. 

Observe (1) His motive for retirement—that " he 
might see what would become of the city." We 
cannot avoid regarding his conduct in thus retreating 
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from Nineveh as a display of petulance and self-will. 
It is certain that no suggestion from above led to this 
act of seclusion, for God had expressed His deter- 
mination to spare the city, while Jonah's object was 
to "see what would become of it." The chagrin 
and vexation of the Prophet would not allow him to 
remain longer in the scene of his bitter disappoint- 
ment ; and probably at the expiration of the " forty 
days," or it might have been just before that period, 
he went out of the city. 

And yet it is not improbable that the Prophet, 
although informed of God's change of purpose 
regarding Nineveh, found it difficult to believe that 
a nation so notoriously wicked would be allowed 
altogether to escape the righteous judgments of 
Heaven. With all that he felt and had spoken 
of the richness of Jehovah's mercy and goodness, he 
could not but be sensible that the righteousness of 
God required to be vindicated. He knew that 
David's repentance, though betokening the most 
intense sorrow and remorse on account of sin, did 
not exempt him from painful visitations of judgment ; 
and his own experience-driven forth as he had been 
like a forlorn outcast into the deep, after he had 
openly confessed his sin, afforded another proof of 
the intermingling of judgment with mercy in the 
dispensations of God. Can we, then, be surprised 
that he should have thought it probable that Nineveh, 
even when repenting, might be visited with tokens 
of Divine displeasure, though the doom originally 
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threatened had been averted ? What he still needed 
to learn, and what he must also be taught to acquiesce 
in, was the greatness of the mercy to be extended to 
Nineveh — that it amounted to an entire remission of 
the threatened penalty. 

(2) The provision for his comfort — " The Lord God 
prepared a gourd, and made it to come up over 
Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head to 
deliver him from his grief." Among the penitent 
Ninevites many would have been found ready to 
welcome the Prophet into their houses and to exert 
themselves for the promotion of his comfort. These 
advantages, however, he petulantly relinquished, and 
soon experienced the inconvenience and suffering 
entailed in the indulgence of self-will. What are 
called " booths*' in Scripture were temporary frames 
or sheds, hastily run up with slender pieces of wood, 
and presenting many openings through which either 
wind or heat might penetrate. Jonah seems to have 
discovered the insufficiency of such a defence against 
the burning rays of an eastern sun, and his sufferings 
were doubtless intense. But mark the kindly con- 
sideration of his Heavenly friend ! — " The Lord God 
prepared a gourd," which overshadowed him. By 
some writers the gourd is thought to have been the 
Palma Ckri&ti, while others describe it as a plant of 
rapid growth called the kiki. It rises to a height of 
from 10 to 12 feet, and produces leaves of very large 
dimensions. "Jonah was exceedingly glad of the 
gourd" — let us hope that he was also exceedingly 
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grateful. The provision of this welcome shelter was 
evidently supernatural. The same God who prepared 
the fish to swallow Jonah also prepared the gourd to 
shelter him. " He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man." All His 
works praise Him, and it is the part of His saints to 
bless Him. 

Many are the gourds which the Lord provides for 
the comfort of his children while encamping in the 
wilderness, in affectionate relatives, generous friends, 
valued ministers, and even worldly possessions ; all 
become subservient to the promotion of the happiness 
of His people. Let us, however, guard against 
undue elevation on account of these blessings. It 
should be our study to maintain that sweet com- 
posure of spirit which cannot be greatly ruffled either 
by prosperity or adversity. The sublunary joys 
should always be moderate, for they are always 
uncertain. The worldling may be exceedingly glad 
when his gourd flourishes — the Christian's exceeding 
gladness should ever stand identified with the light 
of God's countenance. 

(3) The disappointment of his hopes (v. 7, 8). 
How fleeting are terrestrial pleasures ! Jonah's gourd 
sprang up in a night, fresh and promising— its stem 
was strong, its leaves were verdant, its flowers ready 
to blossom — but, alas ! how quickly doth it fade and 
perish ! Such is man himself. " He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a 
shadow and continueth not." Such, also, are all 
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human enjoyments. While our hopes are fair and 
blooming, we are promising ourselves long and 
ecstatic delight. Suddenly, some unexpected occur- 
rence blasts our prospects, and all our fancied bliss 
vanishes as a dream. Nay, this vain world, with all 
its wonders of nature and art, and all its multifarious 
sources of intellectual and physical gratification, is 
but a fleeting shadow — a vanishing pageant: "for 
the world passeth away and the fashion of it." 

By what insignificant and unobserved instruments, 
also, are our brightest anticipations undermined and 
destroyed ! The destruction of Jonah's gourd was 
not effected by a wild boar out of the woods, nor by 
the little foxes that infested the Eastern vineyards. 
Neither was it the result of the withering influence 
of the scorching simoon, of the resistless whirlwind, 
or the lightning's flash : but a worm was, by the all 
controlling agency of God, admitted to the root of 
the plant, and by gnawing at the base of the stem 
separated it from the source of its sustenance, and 
caused it instantly to droop, to wither, and to die. 
And thus it is in human life. Causes unseen and 
apparently insignificant quickly destroy our sweetest 
pleasures. Some unseen worm attacks the root, and 
the gourd from which we had fondly anticipated 
much happiness, droops and languishes ere we are 
aware it is attacked. So true is it that 

" The bright things below the sky 

Give but a flattering light ; 
We should suspect some danger nigh 

Where we possess delight." 
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How often does the removal of our cherished depen- 
dencies prove the precursor of heavier calamities ! 
No sooner had the gourd withered than the Prophet 
was assailed by the wind and the sun. The " vehe- 
ment east wind" is still spoken of by travellers in 
the east as a most terrific scourge. The Arabs call 
it the simoon. It comes from across the burning 
sands of the desert like a great hot stream, and as it 
approaches, the clouds are tinged with a fiery hue^ 
and the aspect of the whole sky is gloomy and 
alarming. Coming still nearer, it seems like a sheet 
of smoke, colored with purple. It is remarked that 
the pestilential wind usually keeps about two feet 
above the surface of the ground, and this enables 
those persons who see it coming to save their lives 
by instantly throwing themselves flat on the earth 
with their faces downward. Camels and other ani- 
mals when they see it approach instinctively throw 
down their heads and bury their nostrils in the sand. 
Men, however, are often destroyed by its blast, and 
in more than one instance thousands are said to 
have perished in a single night by its desolating 
breath. Now, it is a well ascertained fact that this 
destructive wind continues its ravages around the 
ruins of Nineveh to the present day. Layard also 
informs us that the heat is sometimes so intense as to 
preclude any attempt to take exercise throughout 
the day, while even at night the walls of the houses 
will reflect the heat which they have absorbed in 
the day time, so as to produce a most disagreeable 
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sensation at the distance of a foot, or even of a yard. 
Jonah fainted under the combined influence of the 
sun and the wind, and in the bitterness of his 
distress would have welcomed death as a happy 
deliverance. 

Those Christians who have been bereft of the 
objects of their cherished affections, and are left to 
contend alone with the windy storm and tempest and 
to encounter unsheltered the scorching rays of per- 
secution, can fully sympathise with this desponding 
frame of mind. Often has the tried and sorely 
tempted child of God been found indulging in the 
soliloquy, " that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would I fly away and be at rest." And not seldom 
has the predominant feeling of his heart been in 
exact unison with Jonah's wish as expressed in the 
words, " It is better for me to die than to live !" 

In all the disappointments and afflictions of 
the Providence of God, it becomes us to recognise 
the Divine agency. How clearly is this agency 
identified with Jonah's disappointed hopes! The 
" worm " which God prepared — the " vehement east 
wind" He raised — the scorching rays of the sun 
— all obeyed His mandate. There was nothing in 
all this of chance, nor was anything the result of 
the independent action of what are called "the 
laws of nature." God did not, indeed, as in other 
instances recorded in the Scriptures, either suspend 
or reverse those laws, but while working in strict 
harmony with them, they were subordinated to the 
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accomplishment of His own all-wise and all-gracious 
designs. Christian! bitterly as you lament the 
wreck of some of your fondest hopes, and acutely as 
you feel the evils that have encompassed you around, 
overlook not this important truth: that over all 
events your Heavenly Father presides — that He has 
adjusted every minute circumstance in connectidn 
with your trial, and that amidst what is dark and 
distressing He is steadily carrying out His purpose 
of mercy towards you — 

" Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for His grace ; 
Bebind a frowning Providence 

He bides a smiling face. 

" His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every bour ; 
The bud may bave a bitter taste 

But sweet will be the flower." 

III. — THE REPROOF OF THE PROPHET. 

Verses 9 — 11. 

(1) His state of mind was immediately elicited 
by the Lord — " Doest thou well to be angry for the 
gourd ? And he said, I do well to be angry, even 
unto death." Here the reading of the Septuagint 
is decidedly preferable — " Art thou very much 
grieved for the gourd ? And he said, I am very 
much grieved, even unto death." Jonah was dis- 
concerted and downcast because the example of 
severity had been withheld which he thought would 
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operate so beneficially on the minds of his country- 
men, and without which he seemed to have no means 
of attaining the great object and end of his life. It 
was with a view to correct this state of feeling that 
Jonah was allowed to go and erect his booth in the 
neighbourhood of the city " till he might see what 
became of it." The object was to elicit the state 
of despondency into which the Prophet had fallen 
owing to the apparent failure of his most fondly 
cherished ministerial hopes, and owing also to the 
extreme physical suffering to which he was exposed 
in consequence of the withering of his gourd. His 
real feelings were thus developed and his inward 
thoughts thus exposed. 

(2) The impropriety of his sentiments was for- 
cibly shown by the admonition of the Lord. God 
condescended to reason and expostulate with His 
servant, and by the very grief which Jonah felt for 
the loss of his gourd, the inconsistency of his wish 
for the destruction of Nineveh was made apparent. 
What a contrast there was between the little frail 
gourd and Nineveh — a great city, with a multitude 
of inhabitants within its walls, who were the objects 
of God's boundless compassion. Must there not 
have been some unhappy bias in the mind which so 
keenly sorrowed over the destruction of the gourd 
and so ardently longed for the destruction of the 
city? But God deigned to instruct him in the 
important design contemplated in its preservation. 
Jonah might have rejoiced, or at least silently 
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reflected, that it was not on natural but spiritual 
grounds that he had sought the execution of the 
threatened judgment on Nineveh — that he had 
desired this consummation on account of the vin- 
dication it was fitted to give of God's righteousness 
and its tendency to promote the advancement of 
His kingdom in Israel. But, doubtless, Jonah 
was taught to look beneath the mere surface of the 
Divine acts and to ponder the deep moral import 
of the lesson which God was so significantly 
teaching. 

The key to the spiritual meaning of the expostu- 
lation addressed to the Prophet is found in the need 
which Jonah for the time had of the foliage of the 
gourd. In other circumstances it might have been 
a matter of perfect indifference to him what happened 
to the plant, but situated as he then was, depending 
for his comfort, and in a sense also for his life on its 
shelter, its sudden destruction necessarily fell upon 
him as a sore calamity. And even so, the Lord 
would have him to consider, was Nineveh in relation 
to Himself, now that it was a city which feared the 
name and obeyed the voice of the Lord. In the sad 
degeneracy of the times the Lord had need of it. 
The cause of righteousness in the earth could ill 
afford to spare so singular a witness to the truth ; 
and the tidings which the Prophet could now carry 
back of Nineveh's repentance and happy rescue 
would serve to provoke Israel to holy emulation, and 
would be found far more effectual than would have 
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been the news of its destruction, in recalling his 
countrymen to the service of the one living and true 
God. 

Might it not also have been intended through- 
out this wonderful display of the Divine mercy, to 
utter through Nineveh a warning voice to Israel, 
and to give a distinct fore-shadowing of that event- 
ful period when the Gentiles should glorify God for 
His mercy and constitute themselves His witnessing 
Church ? The solemn lesson thus read to the Jews 
was not, indeed, duly improved — no general or 
permanent spiritual reformation was wrought in 
Israel, and the time soon arrived when the Kingdom 
of God was taken from them and given to the 
Gentiles. Yet in the history of Jonah's mission to 
the Ninevites there seems to be a clear intimation 
of the important services which the faithful among 
them were destined to render as the messengers of 
the God of Heaven, in calling the people with 
whom they sojourned to the exercise of repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The effect produced on Jonah's mind by the 
expostulation of Jehovah was doubtless of a salutary 
kind, and although we possess no further account of 
his personal history, the very existence of this 
fragmentary record, together with the honourable 
allusions made to him by our adorable Redeemer, 
warrant us in regarding him as a sincere penitent 
and an accepted believer. 
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If the views taken of Jonah's conduct in the 
course of the present exposition be correct, the 
history may well teach us 

(1) The importance of exercising a calm, im- 
partial, and independent judgment in connection 
with our investigations of revealed truth. By nearly 
all commentators, ancient and modern, Jonah has 
been described as a man of uncontrollable temper and 
malignant spirit. Almost the entire vocabulary of 
reproach has been exhausted upon this unfortunate 
Prophet, and representations indulged in, which, 
had they been well-founded, would have put him 
altogether out of the catalogue of the saints. It 
has been our humble endeavour to state the real 
facts of his history, and to show that when fairly 
examined they by no means warrant the low es- 
timate usually formed of Jonah's character. Most 
happy should I be if these lectures tend in any 
degree to vindicate the reputation of this honoured 
prophet of the Lord. And this satisfaction would 
be greatly increased if some were induced to discard 
human authority in the interpretation of revealed 
truth, and to come to the study of the Scriptures, 
humbly seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and prepared to " mark, learn, and inwardly digest " 
the things that are written therein — without partiality, 
without hypocrisy, but with humility, faith, and 
patience. 

(2) We may learn the folly of allowing possible 
results to interfere with the claims of present duty. 
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It is a common, and yet an invaluable maxim, " Duty 
is ours, events are God's." Had Jonah but acted 
in the spirit of this maxim he would not have 
fled to Tarshish, " from the presence of the Lord." 
In Isaiah's mission the result he was taught to expect 
was the very reverse of that which he was led to aim 
at accomplishing ; yet the path of duty continued the 
same. In how striking a manner, too, did our Lord 
Himself perform all that His Father required of 
Him ! Let but the path of present duty be made 
clear to us, and nothing of an accidental or con- 
tingent nature should be allowed to turn us aside. 

(3) The claim which every manifestation of the 
grace and goodness of God has upon the devout 
attention and grateful acknowledgment of His people. 
Jonah singularly overlooked the marvels of grace 
which Jehovah had wrought at Nineveh because they 
were not manifested in the land of Judaea. Thus, 
Christians are but too prone to regard with in- 
difference, or to undervalue the work of the Lord in 
other portions of the vineyard than that in which 
their own lot is cast. This is to judge after the 
flesh. The spirit of the Lord is not straitened, and 
what He bestows in one corner of the world is not 
given at the expense of another. Rather is it 
designed to excite a holy emulation and awaken a 
desire and expectation of like gifts of mercy. 
Instead, then, of disparaging the work of grace that 
is progressing in other lands, let us take encourage- 
ment from what has been done for others and glorify 
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God for His mercy. Let us make that mercy 
the object of our individual trust, and seek its 
enlarged communication to the people of our own 
land and nation. Let this be our constant and 
fervent prayer — " God be merciful unto us, and bless 
us ; and cause His face to shine upon us. That Thy 
way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health 
among all nations." 
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JONAH AS A SIGN. 



" An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; and there 
shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas." — 
Matthew, xii, 39. 



The reference which our Lord thus made to the 
prophet Jonah arose out of the cure which he had 
graciously performed on behalf of the poor demoniac. 
This cure, it appears, so impressed the multitude with 
the supernatural power and glory of Jesus that the 
people instinctively said one to another, " Is not this 
the Son of David P" To nullify, if possible, this 
fatal conclusion, the Pharisees who were present re- 
sorted to the impious and preposterous device of 
ascribing the power by which Jesus thus cast out 
devils to Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. Our 
Lord resented the imputation by exposing its palpable 
absurdity, by a solemn warning in regard to the 
unpardonable sin of uttering blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, and by an emphatic denunciation of the 
intenseand hopeless malignity of those fromwhomsuch 
impious thoughts proceeded. Some, it would appear, 
were not disposed to concur entirely with those who 
imputed to Jesus a revolting alliance with the powers 
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of darkness, and yet they were not satisfied with the 
supernatural proofs He had hitherto given of His 
Messiahship. These persons, who are called " certain 
of the scribes and of the Pharisees," preferred the 
request, at the close of our Lord's solemn discourse, 
" Master, we would see a sign from thee." In the 
corresponding passage of St. Luke's Gospel we read 
that "others, tempting Him, sought of Him a sign 
from Heaven."* " But he answered and said unto 
them, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. For as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale's belly : so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
because they repented at the preaching of Jonas ; and 
behold, a greater than Jonas is here."f Turning again 
to the corresponding passage in the other Evangelist, 
we find an important element added to the discourse of 
Christ on this oocasion ; it being there stated that 
Jonah was "a sign to the Ninevites," as well as to the 
generation among whom the Saviour lived. J The 
other occasion upon which our Lord referred to Jonah 
as a sign occurred somewhat later in His history, and is 
noticed at the commencement of the 16th chapter of 
Matthew. It is obvious that the words used at this 
time add nothing to the information previously given 

* Luke, xi, 16. t Matthew, xii, 39 — 41. 

X Lake, xi, 30. 
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concerning Jonah as a sign, and are simply to be 
regarded as a new intimation and warning to the 
Jews of the important bearing of that sign on their 
present circumstances, and the danger likely to arise 
from their neglect. Collecting these several passages, 
then, we arrive at the conclusion that Jonah was a 
sign (1) Primarily to the Ninevites; (2) Secondly 
to the Jews ; (3) Virtually to ourselves. 

I. — PRIMARILY TO THE NINEVITES. 

"Jonah was a sign unto the Ninevites." The 
word " sign " is used with considerable latitude in 
Scripture ; yet it always denotes something of the 
nature of a prodigy, an extraordinary and undoubted 
operation of the hand of God. When, therefore, 
Jonah is spoken of as a sign, it is not simply as the 
Lord's prophet to the Ninevites, but as being himself 
a wonder on the earth — one who had in a manner 
tasted of death, and yet had seen no corruption — 
who had been banished from living men because of 
sin, and now returned a witness for righteousness 
among the living to show the way of salvation. Thus 
we regard Jonah as a sign to the Ninevites of 

(1) The righteous anger of God. Called to pro- 
claim in the midst of that idolatrous people the 
impending judgments of Heaven, his own experience 
was made to corroborate his message. What could 
be more humiliating to the Prophet himself than 
this arrangement ? It marked him out as peculiarly 
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the object of the Divine resentment on account of 
sin, even to his being driven as an outcast from 
God and man into the lowest depths of abase- 
ment and distress. Jonah had cause to be ashamed 
rather than to boast of what had happened. And 
he might justly have expected that the Ninevites on 
hearing the marvellous story would have turned 
round on him with the • taunt, " Physician, heal 
thyself! — thou who hast so recently gone astray, 
and hast borne the just wages of thy sin, art thou 
the man to come and cry against us about trans- 
gression P" The Ninevites, however, had another 
spirit given them, and no sooner was the voice of the 
stranger heard crying in the street than they became 
intensely interested both in the man and his message. 
In this state of mind what " sign " could have been 
more fitted to arrest their attention and lead them 
to repentance than the narration of Jonah's entomb- 
ment in the deepp The man who brought such 
heavy tidings to their ears was in his own person a 
witness of the most marvellous kind, of God's purpose 
to be avenged of sin, and to take vengeance on their 
iniquities. They found that the burden of their 
guilt and doom, when concealed in his own bosom 
instead of being proclaimed as it should have been, 
in their streets, had rendered Jonah an alien and 
an outcast from the land of the living. And now, 
when restored from the dead by a miraculous display 
of the Divine power and goodness, that he mights 
charge them with their guilt without reserve, what; 
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excuse remained for indifference or delay ? Should 
such an ambassador be slighted, what else could they 
look for but the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty 
God ? Further, Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites 
of 

(2) The placability, or mercy, of God. Jonah, 
who had suffered the penalty of transgression, was 
now reclaimed — reclaimed even from the jaws of 
death and the regions of corruption ; and in his 
present condition he bore no less striking evidence to 
the gracious and placable, than in his past experience 
he had done to the holy and righteous, character of 
God. The thoughtful Ninevite could reason thus — 
" There is here a token for good bound up with the 
evil ! This man's appearance is the harbinger of 
hope as well as the just occasion of dread. When 
we think of what he has undergone we should be of 
all men the most foolish and reckless if we trifled 
with his message ; but when we see him living and 
speaking in our midst, we are taught not to despair. 
This man was dead and is alive again, he was lost 
and is found— for what end, but that through his 
example we may obtain mercy ?" 

The allusion made by our Lord to the burial and 
resurrection of Jonah as a sign to the Ninevites, at 
once explains the mystery of their repentance. The 
people of Nineveh were not rude and ignorant bar- 
barians, but men whose minds were expanded by the 
most extensive commerce, and many of whom lived in 
luxury and refinement. Was it to be imagined that 
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such a people would be startled from their security, 
filled with consternation, and brought to fasting and 
repentance on the mere cry of approaching ruin, 
raised by a stranger of whom they were totally 
ignorant, and who, for aught they knew, might only 
be uttering the dreams of his own disordered fancy £ 
By all the laws that regulate belief, we are not only 
warranted, but compelled, to suppose, that before 
such a result was attained the most searching enquiry 
had been made into the credibility of the Prophet 
and his claims on their confidence and regard. And 
it was not simply the denunciation he uttered, but 
the fact that it was corroborated and enforced by the 
wonderful sign which the Prophet displayed before 
their eyes in his own % person, that struck astonish- 
ment and awe into the hearts of the people, and 
brought them in contrition, and fear, and hope, to 
supplicate the mercy of God. " The men of Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of Jonah " ; and in the 
singularly awful experience of the Prophet we detect 
not only a loud call, but an earnest persuasive to 
repentance — a sign which the Holy Spirit rendered 
efficacious to the actual production of this state of 
mind. 

What an opportunity is here afforded us of con- 
templating the wonder-working hand of God, and of 
admiring the infinite skill with which He makes all 
things redound to the glory of His most holy name. 
The very misfortunes which befell Jonah as the fruit 
and consequence of his backsliding fitted him to do 
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the work of a successful ambassador to Nineveh. 
Had he gone at the first command, and before his 
descent into the mighty deep, he would have lacked 
the most essential qualification for gaining the ear 
of the men of Nineveh, and awakening their con- 
sciences to a sense of guilt and danger. He might 
have preached the same word of warning, but in all 
probability he would have preached in vain. And so 
God, in a variety of ways, is constantly manifesting 
His power to convert what is in itself evil into an 
instrument of good — a mode of procedure which, 
while it diminishes not in the slightest degree the 
guilt and enormity of the evil doer, serves to exalt 
our conceptions of the abounding riches of Jehovah's 
grace, and to bind the heart /et closer to His sway. 

II. — JONAH A SIGN TO THE JEWS. 

" An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas." In the preceding 
lectures on the Book of Jonah we endeavoured to show 
that the results of his ministry at Nineveh were 
designed to promote the special good of Israel. The 
Divine procedure in respect to Nineveh embodied the 
principle so long before announced by Moses — " They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
God ; they have provoked me to anger with their 
vanities : and I will move them to jealousy with 
those which are not a people ; I will provoke them 
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to anger with a foolish nation."* Jehovah, pointing 
to the example of Nineveh, seemed to say, " How 
can I longer delay to vindicate my righteousness in 
your destruction? Why should I not give these 
penitent strangers the ascendancy over you, and 
henceforth confer upon them the faith and privileges 
of the Church of the living God ?" 

The connection of the passage, however, exhibits 
Jonah as a sign or eminent type of the true Messiah, 
He was such a sign to the Jews that they might, by 
properly regarding it, be prepared for acknowledging 
Jesus as the Christ of God. The Scribes and Phari- 
sees demanded from our Lord a sign from Heaven. 
This was made at a very advanced period of the 
Saviour's ministry, after multitudes of His mighty 
works had been performed in every part of Judaea, 
and in the presence of all the people. In requiring a 
further sign, and as contrasted with these, one that 
might be appropriately called "a sign from Heaven," 
they sought to behold, preparatory to their acknow- 
ledgment of his claims as Messiah, some glorious 
display of the Divine Majesty upon Him — such 
perhaps as the Shekinah of old, or the lustre that 
shone from the face of Moses. A request of this 
nature it was impossible that our Lord should grant. 
In urging it, they were disparaging the testimony 
raised in proof of His Messiahship by all the mighty 
works which he had already performed — the very 
works which ancient prophecy had indicated should 

* Deuteronomy, xxxii, 21. 
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mark his footsteps on earth. In slighting our Lord's 
past miracles they showed themselves to be labouring 
under wilful blindness, and in prescribing the terms 
upon which they would consent to believe, they were 
guilty of intolerable presumption. Besides, such a 
manifestation of glory as they were bent on witness- 
ing, would have been altogether unsuited to the state 
of humiliation through which our Lord was destined 
to obtain eternal redemption for us. The very desire 
betrayed a thorough alienation of mind and heart, in 
respect to the spiritual glory which shone from the 
faultless purity of Hi a character, and on the nature 
of the work given Him to do. Our Lord's answer, 
therefore, must have partaken of the character of a 
rebuke, not of encouragement. It is not to Jonah's 
safe deliverance from the belly of the fish, but 
simply to the fact of his being there, that Jesus 
specially alludes. Nor is it to His own resurrection 
from the dead, after being confined for a certain 
period in His gloomy abode, and resuming His work 
of mediatorial agency, that He points. He here speaks 
of His approaching descent into the lower parts of 
the earth as an event of a different character to that 
on which their attention was fixed. The Messiah for 
whom they were looking was one arrayed in the splen- 
dour of the glory of Divine Majesty. Jesus taught 
them that their own Scriptures, if read aright, would 
rectify their false conclusions, and shai 
dulity. It is as though our Lord ha 
whom you justly rey^^ta a true prop] 
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was received in that character even in a heathen 
city, afforded no such attestations as you challenge 
from me — so far from doing so, he had but newly 
escaped from the belly of hell; yet the Ninevites 
listened to his preaching, wisely looking more to the 
truth of his message than to the circumstances of 
dishonour attending his history. And I must pass 
through a similar, though still deeper, process of 
humiliation than Jonah. The signs which are to 
display themselves in me are to grow darker and not 
brighter — they are to be derived not from the 
Heavens above, but from the depths beneath — from 
the very chambers of the dead. Yet am I not less 
on that account the ambassador of Heaven — nay, 
surpassing Jonah in the depth of my humility, I 
surpass him still more in the dignity of my character 
and the glory of my mission." Such we conceive to 
be the purport of our Lord's answer. He meant to 
convince them that they were looking in the wrong 
direction for an indisputable seal of His Divine 
mission, and that the circumstances in which He 
appeared, and the nature of the work entrusted to 
Him, required that He should bear upon Him the 
signs, not of Heavenly splendour, but of profound 
humiliation. 

In the instances before us there are, moreover, 
striking points of identity which demanded the 
serious consideration of the Jews, amongst whom 
our Lord exercised His ministry. In both we behold 
a prophet sent to call a people to repentance ; yet 
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* 

each prophet appeared in a humble and friendless 
condition — nay, bearing in such a sense " the burden 
of sin " as to receive on account of it the awful 
visitation of Divine wrath — given over to death, 
and only recovered by the power of God. Yet all 
events were so ordered, that instead of retarding, 
they incalculably promoted the end in view. 

There is a still more intimate connection discern- 
ible between the type and the anti-type — such as 
the preservation of Jonah in a sort of tomb, his 
detention there for the precise period of three days 
and three nights, and in the very language he used, 
so expressive of extreme regret and yet of confiding 
faith, while suffering from the withdrawal of God's 
countenance. All these circumstances were so many 
distinctive marks by which the Jews might have 
identified Jesus as the illustrious personage whose 
mission that of Jonah was designed to foreshadow, and 
to which it ceded a lofty pre-eminence. Happy would 
it have been had they understood the " sign of the 
prophet Jonah," and repented when a greater than 
Jonah uttered words of warning and of mercy in 
their ears. But pride would not allow them to 
admit that they stood in need of repentance, or to 
acknowledge a suffering Messiah; and thus, that 
sign which should have directed them to a Saviour, 
stands only as a pillar to witness and condemn their 
perversity and folly. How striking are the contrasts 
between the two missions ! Jonah's was to a people 
brought up in heathenism — that of Jesus was to 
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God's peculiar people. Jonah's ministry was one of 
terror — Christ came bearing " glad tidings of salva- 
tion." Jonah was an alien and a stranger — Christ 
was one of David's house. Jonah wrought no 
miracles — Jesus wrought many which were both 
marvellous and benevolent. Jonah's ministry was 
of very limited duration — Jesus preached constantly 
and widely. Yet Nineveh repented, while the Jews 
rejected and blasphemed. 

III. JONAH A SIGN VIRTUALLY TO OURSELVES. 

" Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning." Both the history of 
Jonah and our Lord's allusions to it, were designed 
to promote our instruction and to influence our 
conduct. The "sign of the prophet Jonah" is 
exhibited in the Scriptures, 

(1) As a proplietic sign, confirmatory of the 
validity and pre-eminence of the Saviour's claims. 
It is our privilege to possess the records of the Old 
Testament and of the New. We have the life of 
Jonah, and also the life of Christ — the history of 
the type, and also of the antitype. Our position, 
therefore, in these respects is more favorable than 
that of the Jews whom our Lord immediately ad- 
dressed. The promised sign has been given, "the 
Son of Man " has lain " for three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth," He who was 
" delivered for our offences " has been " raised again 
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for our justification." All has come to pass in exact 
accordance with the exposition which our Lord 
himself gave of the " sign of the prophet Jonah," 
and we are thus restricted to the conclusions that 
Jesus is the true Messiah, and that His religion is 
Divine. But more than this — as the antitype is 
more illustrious than the type, so in the history 
before us we are reminded of the Saviour's pre- 
eminence. To use our Lord's own words, " A greater 
than Jonah is here." Consider His personal dignity, 
— "the brightness of His Father's glory, and the 
express image of his person."* Consider, too, the 
sublimity of His mission — " to seek and to save that 
which is lost " — the marvellous credentials He bore, 
the vicarious sufferings He endured, His unfaltering 
devotion, His mediatorial authority, and the results 
of His labours, which are of a far higher kind than 
Jonah's — more extensive, more progressive, and more 
enduring. If, then, Jonah had a valid claim on the 
attention of the Ninevites, forget not that Christ 
possesses a much stronger claim on our attention, and 
that if the Ninevites believed and repented, and 
turned from their evil ways at the summons of 
the Prophet of Gath-hepher, a vastly additional 
responsibility devolves upon those to whom Christ 
speaks in the ministry of His word to repent and 
believe the Gospel. The sign of the prophet Jonah 
points to the Great Prophet and seems to say, 
" Hear ye Him !" It directs the beholder to the 

* Hebrews, i, 7 — 3. 
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meek and lowly Nazarene, and forestalls the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, " Behold the Lamb of 
God." It guides the seeking sinner to Jesus, and 
proclaims Him " mighty to save." 

(2) It was also a propitious sign expressive of the 
richness and freeness of Jehovah's grace. As it 
affects Jonah himself, his marvellous preservation in 
the deep and his subsequent restoration furnish a 
touching exemplification of the truth that "the Lord 
is good, and ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy 
to all that call upon Him." But the entombment 
and deliverance of Jonah, regarded as foreshadowing 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, may be con- 
sidered as still more cheering signs of the richness of 
Jehovah's grace. Christ was such a sign to the 
Jews as Jonah was to the Ninevites. It is, then, to 
Christ's death and to His deliverance from the grave 
that the "sign of the prophet Jonah" specially 
refers. Now, if the placability of God was so con. 
dusively displayed in Jonah's restoration, how much 
more impressively is this feature of the Divine 
character exhibited in the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. Jesus actually passed through what Jonah 
could only be said to have endured in a figurative 
sense — He bore in His treatment as an outcast, the 
burden of the guilt of those whom He came to save. 
Jesus, dying and descending into the chamber of 
death, is the sign of God's judgment flaming out 
against the transgressions of the guilty. The same 
Jesus, risen and glorified, is the sign of mercy pre- 
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vailing against judgment and ready to flow over in 
streams of life and Wessings to the penitent. God, 
having raised up His Son Jesus, has sent Him to 
bless the guilty and the perishing by turning away 
every one of them from their iniquities. Despairing 
sinner, look upon this cheering sign ! It beams with 
mercy and compassion — it proclaims that Jehovah is 
waiting to be gracious. Upon it you read inscribed 
in characters of brightest glory the sentence, " God 
is love !" Sinner ! Believe and live ! 

(3) The sign was & portentous one, warning us of 
the awful consequences of unbelief. Thus our Lord 
sought to improve it for the conviction of the Jews 
to whom He perseveringly uttered the words of 
eternal life. Viewed in relation to Israel, the 
Prophet's own people, the sparing of Nineveh on 
account of its repentance, was an anticipatory vin- 
dication of God in regard to the severe course He 
adopted with regard to the Jews. It was like laying 
down a solemn pledge before the world that the 
desolating judgment, when it should alight upon 
them, must be ascribed, not to any harshness in His 
character, but solely to their own incorrigible and 
hardened hearts. They had claims on His com- 
passion which Nineveh had not, and their destruction 
in despite of these was unanswerable evidence of 
their inexcusable folly and perversity. They were 
seen to be the authors of their own ruin. And the 
same end is still served by the " sign of the prophet 
Jonas." It stands as a Scriptural witness against 
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the lost — casting the blame of their perdition entirely 
on their own heads, and assuring them that when 
arraigned at the bar of God, the men of Nineveh 
will rise up to justify their condemnation. 

Let us ponder oyer this portentous sign ! Study 
it in connection with its anti-type — seek to under- 
stand its bearing on yourselves. Jesus Christ has 
not indeed preached to you in person, but He has 
sent His servants among you in His name. These 
servants of Christ have been commissioned to warn 
you of the impending judgments of Heaven — to 
publish salvation through the death and resurrection 
of Jesus — to urge you to flee from the wrath to 
come — to repent and believe the Gospel. You have 
had repeated opportunities of hearing words whereby 
you might be saved. Every motive for action has 
been appealed to in turn — your conscience, your 
reason, and your passions. You have had not one 
missionary, but many. They would not be grieved, 
but rejoiced, by your submission to Jesus. If then, 
you embrace not the Gospel, the men of Nineveh 
will assuredly condemn you. Nay, your advantages 
far exceed those possessed by the Jews, to whom 
Christ preached. Should you, then, trifle with the 
warnings and calk of the Gospel, your guilt and 
punishment will be far more fearful even than that 
of the impenitent Jews. " See that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh, for if they escaped not who 
refused Him that spake on earth, much more shall 
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not we escape if we turn away from Him that 
speaketh from Heaven." * 

How many hearers of the Gospel, like the Jews 
in our Lord's day, allow their ignorant prejudices 
against the heralds of mercy, to divert their attention 
from the message itself! They take exception to 
the instrument, or the manner in which the message 
is delivered, or complain of the absence of con- 
firmatory signs of honour and authority. Surely, 
when the voice cries, the first and greatest consider- 
ation should be, what does it cry — not how, with what 
peculiar tone, or under what circumstances ! How 
many, too, are still to be found who presumptuously 
claim the right of prescribing the conditions on 
which they will receive God's testimony! The 
Scribes and Pharisees demanded a sign from Heaven, 
— so the wayward will of man is always ready to 
dictate the conditions of its submission to God's 
authority. It never was God's intention, in the 
communication of His truth to man, to render all 
evasion impossible on the part of those who are 
obstinately bent on shunning the obligations it 
brings. Persons of this description will always 
be able to find some plausible, though shallow 
pretext, on which to excuse their impenitence and 
unbelief. But persons, on the other hand, who are 
content to look at the sign which our Lord himself 
has furnished for their guidance and instruction, will 
find nothing to be wanting for the confirmation of 

* Hebrews, xii, 25v 
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their faith. " The ways of the Lord are right, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein." 
" The meek will He guide in judgment, and the 
meek will He teach his way." " If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God." 



FINIS. 
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